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X TIMES 


Wuen John J. Troglodyte crawled from his cave 


at night, he carried a bundle of burning brush 
so he wouldn’t stub his bare toes. 


A few thousand centuries later, more or less, 
Peleg Marple of Massachusetts used a flickering 
whale-oil lamp to shoo the shadows of night. 

Later still, Silas Jones of Oklahoma filled his 
lantern from a kerosene-can, turned up the wick, 
and touched a match before he went to “see how 
the new colt was comin’ along.” 

Today, when a man wants to peer into a deep, 
dark closet . . . change a tire on his auto at night 
-.. go out in his yard after dark ... or go down 
cellar or up in the attic, he pours a pool of 
light at his feet with the torch of the times—an 
Eveready Flashlight. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is helping National 
Carbon Company, Inc., to keep this torch at the 
head of the procession . . . with the bright light 
of penetrating publicity. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Detroit London 
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She SHOPS in Ink 
in South AGROPOLIS 

















ERE’S where adver- 

tising pays big divi- 
dends—and why. The 
residents of South 
AGROPOLIS — progressive, 
rural America below the 
Mason and Dixon Line— 
make up their minds and 
their shopping lists at 
home, miles from town. 
The Progressive Farmer is their “shop-window.” 











In the days before Ford, and good roads, folks in 

AGROPOLIS saw the marts of the world inside the covers of 
a catalog—and bought. Today they still “shop” in ink—but 
they buy in town. South Acropotis has 600,000 progressive 
farm homes—many with radio, kitchen, bath and car. Tell 
them what you make. Use the paper South AGRopoLis reads— 
The Progressive Farmer. And you'll sell them—the whole 
family. 
Acropo.is folks are industrious—always. No shut-downs or 
walkouts here to upset sales plans. It’s a real market to 
gain, an easy one to hold. Reach the cream of AGROPOLIS, 
North, South, East and West, through the Standard Farm Paper 
Unit—2,000,000 subscribers to eight non-duplicating carefully 
read papers that reach the most responsive group to advertising 
in America. 








Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Nebraska Farmer ° The Progressive Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Prairie Farmer SG 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Home, Breeder’s Gazette 

St. Paul The American Agriculturist 


The STANDARD fix UNIT 
One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 400 West Madison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Beautiful But Dumb Advertising 


Is Modern Typography Good Advertising? 


By Brian Rowe 


Account Executive, J. J. Gibbons Limited, Montreal (Advertising Agency) 


A we we doing a better job of 
<1 advertising with our modern 
“type architecture” than we used to 
do in the good old days? 

An _ heretical 


and more general aspects, and to 
pin labels on it, one would be 
forced to admit that it is a good 
deal more concerned with physical 
appearance than 








question. I wonder 
at my temerity in 
asking it. For in 
the realm of ty- 
pography it is 
either to be mod- 


AVE advertisers, in their 
rush to b 
improved the appearance of 
their advertising so materially 
that it is seen but not heard? 
Are readers of the well-bal- 


‘with eye-hooking ; 
» || more interested in 
looking nice than 
lin being read. It is 
becoming truly 
y‘well-dressed”; it 


e “modern, 


‘that 


ern, or to be of no 
account. The old 
typography is dead. 
The respectable ad- 
vertising prac- 
titioner has dis- 
carded it hastily, 
and a little shame- 
facedly, as one who 
has lately become 


|| anced, artistic advertisements 
|| of today not really reading 


at all but just looking? 

Mr. Rowe thinks so. He 
suggests that some of the old 
typographical ideas of the 
days when advertising was 
written to be read, not ad- 
mired, be studied again by 
those advertisers who are go- 


is assuming 
self-effacing qual- 
,ity which is the 
‘distinguishing sign 
of a perfect taste 
in clothes. It is es-. 
sentially artistic; it 
has achieved a fine 
disregard of utility. 
y It is, in the main, 


suspender con- 
scious, and dumped 








ing to extremes with layouts. 


extremely careful 
ito take an unob- 

















the suspenders of 
yesteryear into a furtive ash can. 
But I find personally that I am 
reading fewer advertisements than 
I used to read, and looking at 
more. I find myself behaving like 
an antiquer, and saying to myself, 
“How interesting . . . how pretty!” 
I find I am getting more and more 
interested in the looks of ad- 
vertisements, and less in their 
‘ontent. And although I know that 
am not as Johnny D. Public is, 
d never can hope to be, since I 
m tainted with too much craft- 
isciousness, yet I wonder if he, 
too (or she, as the case may be), 
not behaving a little in the same 
way. 
If one were to attempt to classify 
modern typography in its broader 


strusive shape; 
usually rectilinear. And usually 
the rectangle must be a perfect 
rectangle, with no holes in it; no 
spikes of white space. We used to 
be rather proud of the re-entrants 
of white space which broke up our 
copy masses. They made our copy 
look like easy reading. But now 
we tell the typesetter: “Don’t in- 
dent the first lines of paragraphs, 
and if you have any short lines, fill 
them up with some of those crosses 
or doodads.” And we run the risk 
of our copy looking as if it were a 
lot of work to read it. 

Copy usually consists of three 
or four paragraphs, each dealing 
with a slightly different thought, 
deliberately segregated by the copy 
writer, both to assist the reader in 


Table of Contents on page 186 
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THE FOUNDATION OF STYLE 





In Step with Parts 


|, the resubmission of the fabric to Paris ... for ap- 

proval in the final court of appeal ... belore we release 
it These pages will show how readily Paris has recognised 
the style-correctness of our fabric creations. «This company 
has no- interest but to produce the fabrics that Paris ordains 
nor aay intent to lag one whit behind the decrees of Pans 
When Paris said “Moiré will be unponant,” a Mowt plant 
was installed wt Drummondville, and Mowe in its most per- 
fect form produced. Because t was a perfect Moiré ... because 
it was the only permanent Mowe. Pars welcomed it above 
all other forms of this beautilul fabric. + + + + + 


Creative Skill 


RO NO ARMS A 
sways the mode is more than a matter of syle knowledge 
and creative gill The fabrics that Parisiennes love (as do 
wmart women everywhere) are not the simple, ordinary labrics 
that any weaver can produce, without thought or trouble. For 
alll thas they may be simple in sapming and in ellect there 
1s a great nicety of weave to be observed, a subtle balance 
of construction to be achieved. They cannot be attempted by 
any but an organsation with the finest equipment. 





Phatogramh by Seaton, Paris 


FABRIC b, 


CANADIAN 


CELANESE 








Figure 1 


A Double-Page Spread from a Booklet in the Modern Manner Which Was Much 
Admired But Too Often Not Read 


following the argument, and to 
avoid the presentation of a single, 
solid, indigestible looking lump of 
reading matter. The modern ty- 
pographer hastily recoagulates the 
units of thought into one mass, 
merely flinging in the odd para- 
graph mark as a sop to the copy 
writer. He seems to be far more 
concerned with what the art critics 
will say than with how much the 
public will read. 

Again modern typography is ex- 
tremely careful to form a nice flat 
mass of tone; a quiet, unobstru- 
sive patch of color which will not 
disturb the pleasant pattern of 
shapes we are building up. It pre- 
fers faces like Futura, Kabel, Er- 
bar—faces which lie quietly on the 
paper, with an even texture. It 
objects strongly to the use of oc- 
casional words of italic or bold 
face, which alter the color value of 
the type patch. 

In a word, copy has become part 
of the picture. A type is now 
merely one of the units of compo- 
sition; and it is, apparently, more 
important that the composition 
should be perfectly balanced than 


that the copy should be read. 

In the good old days, when mod- 
ernism was only a cloud on the 
horizon, typography was good ty- 
pography only if it was legible— 
if it hooked the eye of the reader. 
It was admitted that people had 
plenty of other things to read be- 
sides advertisements ; and even that 
there were more advertisements 
about than a man could com- 
fortably imbibe, and still do a day's 
work. Consequently, every effort 
was made to trap the roving eye 
If it could not be induced to read 
the opener, lines were baited in 
three or four other places in the 
copy. The public had to be made 
to nibble at some part of the ad- 
vertisement. A nibble usually 
meant, if the copy man had done 
his job well, that the fish would 
go back and swallow the whole 
works. 

Many devices were employed by 
the old typography to create atten- 
tion value. To list a few of them: 


1, Indentation of first lines of 
paragraphs. 
2. Extra 


space 
graphs. 


between _para- 
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Is 
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conversation 


on your side? 





Heading used by courtesy of N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Advertising works 
from the leaders 
down — always. 
Sell the leaders 

. the crowds 
will follow. 


J. P. M. 


When the rattle of the teacups ceases, the 
old silver and best linen have been removed and 
the ladies settle down to have a “real talk” is the 
conversation of the Ladies Aid on your side? 


After all, the ladies who run the churches of 
America are just as definitely the social leaders 
of their communities as are the boxholders 
who never miss Opening Night at the Metro- 
politan Opera. 


It will pay you to have these community lead- 
ers, and their husbands, talking about your mer- 
chandise. Their influence penetrates, quickly, 
to the retailers and the millions who live in 
the towns surrounding the shopping centers of 
America. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 





GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - - - - - = = Vice-President 
SS 
J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - : - Advertising Manager 
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3. Indentation of whole . para- 
graphs. 
4. Paragraph marks set in the 
margin. 
5. Large asterisks and brackets. 
6. Words, sentences or paragraphs 
in bold face or italic; sometimes 
even in caps. 
7. Underlining (an 
habit, but effective). 
8. Variation of type size: e¢.g., 
a. Leading off in 18 pt., and 
dropping through 12 to 10. 
b. Alternative paragraphs in 
12 pt. and 10 pt. 
9. Triangular and rhomboid 
shapes for copy, and so forth. 


unpleasant 


INK June 12, 1930 
hand.” The man who wrote the 
copy did the type layout. 

He was, essentially, an advertis- 
ing man. His thoughts were usu- 
ally running pretty close to the 
selling groove. He was near enough 
the client to know that he had to 
sell goods. And he was not reck- 
oned to be an artist; any fool can 
write, consequently he was not 
used to that veneration and adora- 
tion which lets the expert get away 
with what pleases him rather than 
what sells goods. 





Now these de- 
vices are démodé ; 


An Medes 
Wemen Freer 
Then Ther 
| Cremdmmet ters 








Dorothy Dix 


His chief concern 
was to get people 
to read what he 


fifi 
fla 











attention value is 
undesirable com- 


“I Grandma Could Rise Up From the Coffin, 


wrote. 


pared with pattern 
value. 

We used to say 
something. Now 
we look some- 
thing. We used to 
try to get the 
message across. 
Now we play pat- 
terns. 

Modern typog- 
raphy is beauti- 
ful, but tongue- 
tied. 

Type is chosen 
for its tone value, 
not its ability to 
talk. It prefers 
gray, placid sur- 
faces, forgetting 
that movement 
catches the eye. 
It might learn 
something from 
the scouts and the 


Wouldn't She Hold Out Arms of Sympathy to 
Granddaughter and Sob Out That Pioneering 
Was Nothing Like This,” 


Do: 
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But the copy 
man was not an 
artist, and he did 
violence to the 
canons of art. His 
jagged, vivid, ex- 
citing chunks of 
type were often 
distressing to the 
composition, and 
overpowering to 
the artwork. 

Nemesis fol- 
lowed, as Nemesis 
does. His inartis- 
tic emphasis of 
the need of get- 
ting across left 
him open toa 


veer flank attack by his 


This Newspaper Feature Furnished the 
Inspiration for the Booklet Typography 
Shown in Figure 4 


friend, the artist. 
“This copy fel- 
low,” the artist 
would say, “is just 
ruining the looks 
of your advertis- 


snipers of the late 
lamented fracas in 
France. 

In becoming monochromatic, it 
has become monotonous. It speaks 
in a drab, level drone, never bid- 
ding for attertion. 

* * * 


Behind this revolution in typog- 
raphy is an .interesting readjust- 
ment of value among those who 
collaborate in the creation of ad- 
vertisements. 

“Time was when type and I were 
well acquainted,” the copy man 
might sing, borrowing a thought 
from Gilbert’s curate. “Time was 
when we walked ever hand in 


ing, Mr. Client. 
Make him stick to his job. Make 
him write copy. Composition is 
a job for an artist. Leave it to 
me. I'll make it look good.” 

And so jurisdiction over typog- 
raphy slipped out through the door 
of the cupy room and sneaked into 
the art room, and there arose a 
generation of visualizers, art di- 
rectors, specialists in typography, 
and type-architects. Little they 
recked of what the copy man 
wanted or what the dumb client 
thought. They were the great pan- 
jandrum; they were Artists, born 

(Continued on page 10) 
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PORT OF ENTRY 


Don GARDNER is going in for 
e 


high-class exterior redecorat- 
ing. That’s what he calls it, 
anyway. His latest touch is 
going to give the knockers a 
chance to do their stuff in a 
high-class way. “Not so bad,” 
he says. “That’s an addition to 
the front door that beats ‘wel- 
come’ on the mat.” 

Don takes pride in his home, 
and pride in the progressive 
modernity of his family. His 
passion for progress finds real 
expression . .. in his family buy- 
ing council he plugs consistently 
for everything new and desir- 
able. Door-knockers or heating 
plants, breakfast foods or radios, 
youth knows the new- 
est, and tries his durn- 
dest to see that his 
family acquires it. 

Resistance to his 
arguments in favor of 
change is not likely to 
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be resistance long. His effer- 
vescent enthusiasm is hard to 
stop; he knows the weaknesses 
of his prospects. In short, he’s 
a real salesman. 

THE AMERICAN Boy offers 
you a group of such salesmen 
— over 700,000 of ’em. 85% are 
of high-school age or older. If 
your product is new, and faces 
resistance among those whose 
buying habits have had time to 
set, look to open-minded youth 
as a port of entry. Win the 
favor of these near-men, and 
watch them go to bat for you in 
their family circles. Advertise 
in their favorite magazine. Sep- 
tember forms close July 10th. 


The \ YOUTHS COMPANION 


merican 


Detroit 


DOY 
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J: Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and sixteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia, we offer ad- 
vertising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s PORT I 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. BUENC 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 S/ 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Rass Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 


* 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
* 

LONDON - Bash House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS «+ 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID: Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN ~- Unter Den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
* 

ALEXANDRIA - 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Builaing 
- 

BUENOS AIRES + Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO :- Brazil - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 
. 

BOMBAY - India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
* 

MELBOURNE - Australia - 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY .- Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
7 


LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 
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ECAUSE the dyes are different from all other 
dyestuffs, and the fibre different from all other 
fibres, the Celanese shades are subtly different 
from other shades. They are richer, and yct 
clearer and softer. They are delicate and 
mellow __ . flatering, becoming . .. and always 

smartly distinctive. «Take, for instance, the Sunstar shade 

which was so smart. In silk, or rayon, or cotton, Sunstar 
was just Sunstar. But interpret Sunstar in a Celanese 


dye, in a fabric by Canadian Celanese Limited, and you 


had somethin which, while it was still Sunstar ... was 
3 


Typography used to shout 
overmuch; now it has be 
come too silent. Somewhere 
between these extremes there 
is a mean—a balance between 
beauty and utility. 

Figures 1, 2 and 4 suggest 
one of the many possibk 
forms of compromise. Fig. 
ure 1 shows a double spread 
of a recent booklet, in the 
modern spirit. The type is 
properly rectangular. The 
sense ends with the page. 
There is no indentation, no 


different, distinctive, unique. 
the Celanese interpretations of the | 
Paris is always the 


while still correct in 





HSS distinguished > 


And so it happens that 
latest shade from 
smart thing te wear 


shade, it » different from the 


division of paragraphs. The 
only touch of movement in 
the pages is given by the 
conjunction of Roman caps 
with italic lower case in the 
headings. The text itself is 


becatise 








Figure 3 


This Is the Second Booklet That Was to Have 
Appeared—Quite Similar to the First Modern 


Booklet 


of a mightier race; no mere hack- 
writer should dictate to them. 


An advertisement, to them, 
must be an artistic whole. 
Type is merely one of the 
elements of the composition. 
It must behave itself. It 
must lie quietly where it is 
put—and, if / know any- 
thing, it will be given as 
little room as possible, and 
no white space to throw it 
up. 

The copy man twines his 
knees round the legs of his 
chair, feeling a little ashamed 
of his crude typographic ef- 
forts of days gone by. He 
is a little dazed by the crop 
of new faces, new type jar- 
gon, new type tricks that has 
exploded over him. He does 
not grumble when the vis- 
ualizer muffles his voices, 
looking favorably upon the 
child of his brain only when 
it happens to make a nice 
drab patch to throw up the 
value of the illustration. He 
is perhaps ashamed of this 
crude commercial idea that 
advertising has a job to ac- 
complish beyond merely 
looking nice. 


perfectly well disciplined, 
perfectly self-effacing. 

The booklet was very 
much admired, and much in 
demand. But the vice-presi- 
dent, the sales manager and 
the account executive all noticed 
that people looked at the pictures 





«You may combine any two or three of them, and find | 
them in sympathy with each other. All the dyes are of the 
same family ... are compatible, harmonious. + 

ECAUSE the dyes are different from all other 


other fibres, the Celanese shades are subtly 


| 
dyestuffs, and the fibre different from al 
| 


different from ether shades. They are richer 

yet clearer and softer. They are delicate and | 
| 

-and alw ays | 


mellow , . . flattering, becoming. . 


smartly distinctive. «Take, for instance, the Sunstar shad ‘| 
which was so sniart. In silk, of rayon, or cotton, Sunstar | 
was just Sunstar. But interpret Sunstar in a Celanes | 
dyc, in a fabric by Canadian Celanese Limited, and you | 
had something which, while it was stiil Sunstar w | 
different, distinctive, unique. «And so it happens that 
the Celanese interpretation of the latest shade ‘rom 
Paris is always the smart thing to wear... becaus: 

while still correct in shade, it is different from the | 





distinguished. + + + . » 





Figure 4 
And This Is the Typography Finally Decided 
Upon—Perhaps Not as Beautiful as Figure 3, 
But Easier to Read 
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Des Moines Rubs Elbows 
with no other Sizeable City 


Des Moiues is over 100 miles from another city of 
50,000 population. Motor cars and improved highways 
make it the retail shopping center for the greater part 
of Iowa. Des Moines’ largest department store has 
active charge accounts in every Iowa county. The 
larger retail stores feature free delivery service to any 
point in the state. 

Paved or all weather gravel roads completed or un- 
der construction connect all of the 98 county seat 
towns with Des Moines. 

Des Moines newspapers circulate throughout Iowa. 
In the center two-thirds of the state two out of every 
three families, rural as well as urhan, read The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune — circulation exceeds 
240,000 Daily and 200,000 Sunday. 


Des Moines 
Register and Trikune 


———— 


id. find 
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said how nice the booklet was, and 
then put it down without reading 
it. They rather felt that they 
would like someone to read their 
next booklet—it had been written 
with some care. 

Meantime the copy for booklet 
No. 2 had been set. Figure 3 
shows some of the page proofs. It 
followed booklet No. 1 in style. 

“You'll have to do something 
about this,” said the vice-president, 
“to make it more readable. I don’t 
know anything about advertising, 
but I do know that everyone seems 
to read Dorothy Dix in the Mon- 
treal Star.” And so they do. Part 
of one of Dorothy’s daily screeds 
is shown as Figure 2. 

Note the old-fashioned, inartistic 
mode of setting. It makes the pub- 
lic read. Even if they don’t start 
at the beginning, they nibble a tas- 
ter off somewhere, and then get 
interested and go back to the be- 
ginning. 

So the booklet was reset, as 
shown in Figure 4, with a few 
paragraphs in Eve Bold sprinkled 
through the Eve Light. 

The result is not quite so ar- 
tistic, perhaps, but it is still in 
the modern spirit to some extent. 
And it certainly makes you more 
apt to read. 

It breaks up the meal into 
courses; it gives you a chance to 
get your teeth into a reasonably 
small piece. And it makes you 
think that you can skim through 
the Bold Face parts and get the 
story without wading through the 
whole thing. Which you can. 

You will probably find yourself 
dipping into a B. F. paragraph in 
the middle of the book, and going 
back to the beginning to see what 
it is all about. 

There are many other ways of 
compromising between the old 
typography and the new, when a 
compromise is indicated. And, if 
advertising is practical politics, and 
not just a game of looking nice, 
a compromise is indicated quite fre- 


quently. 
* * * 


Is modern typography good ad- 
vertising? I have not attempted 
to answer the question, because no 
sane man will generalize in adver- 
tising and say that this is always 
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good and that is always bad. It 
depends upon what you are trying 
to do. 

Sometimes it is more important 
to look aristocratic and _ stylish 
than to be read. At others it does 
not matter so much what you look 
like so long as people read you. 

I have merely tried to suggest 
that there are some dangers con- 
cealed in the otherwise very amus- 
ing and pleasing occupation of go- 
ing modern with typography. 

If I have exaggerated my case 
a little, it is because this is a very 
little voice crying out ina very big 
wilderness. Everyone is going 
modern ! 


R. M. Barthold, President, 


California Packing 

Robert M. Barthold has been elected 
president of the California Packing Cor 
oration, San Francisco, Deb Trcate 
‘ood Products. R. I, Bentley, former 
president, has been elected chairman of 
the board, succeeding J. K. Armsby, 
who has become chairman of the advi- 
sory committee. 


G. C. Frolich to Direct 
United Drug Sales 


George C. Frolich, for the last seven 
years general manager of the medicine 
departments of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, has been appointed general 
sales manager, succeeding the late H. L. 
Simpson. 


Fisk Rubber to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald 


The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has appointed Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
This appointment is effective July 1 


Appointed by San Francisco 
“Examiner” 


D. C. Mattocks, recently appointed 
acting local advertising manager of the 
San Francisco Examiner, has been made 
local advertising manager. 


A. A. Bower Advanced by 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Albert A. Bower, for many years in 
charge of automobile advertising of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, has been appointed 

advertising manager of that paper. 


Audit Bureau Adds Directors 
H. A. Sprague, publisher of the St 
Joseph, Mo., News-Press, and L. B. 
Jones, vice- president in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, have been elected directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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‘yng & Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
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r<{Sell in Milwaukee! 


4. HE 1930 Consumer Analysis of the Great- 
) er Milwaukee market indicates that 46,000 
new radio sets will be bought in this market dur- 
- ) ing 1930. A total of 
~ 15,000 new electric wash- 


Monte 
an a onsumer ing machines will be pur- 
adv ‘Analv chased and the market will 
eee consume 5,000,000 bot- 
tles of ginger ale and 


5,000,000 Ibs. of coffee. 





nt, 


Learn the true sales pos- 

sibilities for your product 

in Greater Milwaukee as 

shown in the Consumer 

Analysis—and then get a 
maximum volume of the business at minimum 
cost per sales unit by advertising exclusively in 
The Milwaukee Journal. This paper alone 
thoroughly covers and sells the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 


T MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Grae 5s eee 





Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Chicago’s Ho 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Advertising Home Office John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Representatives: Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42nd St. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashland 2770 
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of advertisers in the effectiveness of 
The Daily News as Chicago’s leading 
daily advertising medium continues 
to increase the advertising leader- 
ship of The Daily News among Chi- 
cago daily newspapers. 


During May, 1930, The Daily News 
carried 132,037 more lines of dis- 
play advertising than the second 
daily newspaper, 404,463 more 
lines than the third. And, compared 
with May, 1929, The Daily News 
leadership over the second daily 


newspaper increased 40,268 
lines; over the third newspaper, its 
leadership increased 7 7,774 lines. 





Geo. Krogness ATLANTA 


Geo. Krognes Member of the 100,000 


#12 Glenn Bld CG A C 
t’l Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. roup of American Cities 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MR. H. G. SCHUSTER 


Formerly 


MANAGER OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


AS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


OF 
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Business Fights Seasonal Business 
Slumps 


An Outline of Successful Methods—Country-wide Study Under Way 
By A. Lincoln Filene 


Chairman of the Board, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


\ HAT is most significant in 

the contemporary outlook on 
unemployment is, first, the grow- 
ing realization on the part of busi- 
ness that unemployment in any 
industry causes a serious financial 
loss not only to that industry but 
to all industry; second, that busi- 
ness by its own effort can go a 
long way in prevention of unem- 
ployment. With business sensing 
its loss by unemployment and 
aware of its capacity to reduce, if 
not to cure, unemployment, the 
whole question has entered on a 
most interesting and productive 
phase. The unemployment prob- 
lem has emerged from the eco- 
nomics laboratory and the social 
workers’ case-book into the realm 
of discussion by hard-headed 
boards of directors seriously seek- 
ing a solution. 

This is not to say that business 
men have not been or should not 
properly be concerned with unem- 
ployment as a social problem. If 
their own sympathies did not dic- 
tate an interest in relieving the 
distress of unemployment, the un- 
employed themselves would see to 
it that business did not shirk a 
plain public duty. Of course, good- 
will and charity are admirable hu- 
man qualities, but to place our fel- 
low humans in a position where 
they do not need or ask our sym- 
pathy is of far greater importance. 
Business is not yet at the stage 
where it can prevent unemploy- 
ment but many businesses have 
gone a long way in reducing un- 
employment in their individual 
plants. 

Cyclical unemployment, the un- 
employment that is caused by and 
which helps to prolong general 
business depression, always strikes 
the public imagination because it 
produces the most suffering and is 
accompanied by the most wide- 
spread disorganization of business. 
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In the last year or two, techno- 
logical unemployment and unem- 
ployment due to elimination of 
older workers from industry have 
been much discussed. But none of 
these is the most serious form of 
unemployment, either from the 
point of view of the number of 
workers involved or the loss en- 
tailed by business. 

The foremost 
problem is that represented by 
seasonal business slumps. This is 
the sort of unemployment which 
comes around as regularly as the 
hands of a clock once or twice 
each year in almost every indus- 


try. 


unemployment 


The Evils of Seasonal 
Unemp nt 


Seasonal unemployment radiates 


evils in many directions. To the 
manufacturer, it means idle plant 
and equipment, overhead costs of 
various sorts running on and no 
revenue coming in—in short, a lost 
opportunity for sales and profits. 
To the worker, it means interrup- 
tion of income, less money to 
spend. This deflation of purchas- 
ing power affects first the retail 
purveyors of shoes, dresses, hard- 
ware, automobiles, or whatever 
commodity comes to your mind. 
Lost business for the retailer 
means lost business for the manu- 
facturers from whom he buys. So 
the whole economic system suffers 
in some degree every time a man- 
ufacturing plant closes down for 
a couple of weeks. 

The effect on the sales of auto- 
mobiles of 500 men laid off for 
two weeks from a men’s clothing 
factory may seem too insignificant 
to bother about. It is quite a dif- 
ferent picture, however, when the 
500 workers laid off at a time of 
seasonal depression from one fac- 
tory are multiplied by many thou- 
sands of factories all over the 
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country, in various industries, 
when seasonal lay-offs occur. 

In the years following the war, 
drastic changes in the methods of 
marketing goods have taken place. 
When hand-to-mouth buying was 
inaugurated I am sure that no one 
was thinking about possible re- 
actions it might have on factory 
employment. This holds true for 
national advertising, chain stores, 
and rapidity of style fluctuations 
that have made rapid strides in the 
past decade. Yet all of these 
things have affected the amount of 
unemployment very definitely. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has in- 
fluenced seasonality of production 
in two ways. Retailers, by placing 
orders closer to the season, have 
forced manufacturers to hold off 
production unless they chose to 
risk anticipating orders by manu- 
facturing in advance. On the other 
hand, the retailer, by continuing to 
order in small quantities during 
his selling season, has undoubtedly 
enabled manufacturers in many 
lines to prolong their own produc- 
tion season. 

One effect of hand-to-mouth 
buying has been to stimulate man- 
ufacturers to sell direct to retail- 
ers in order to accommodate them- 
selves more closely to the retailers’ 
needs for quick production and 
delivery. Having put himself in 
this —— the manufacturer 
soon found himself equipped with 
a much clearer knowledge of the 
public’s buying tastes than he had 
before. As this knowledge ac- 
cumulates the manufacturer should 
be able to take the risk of some 
manufacture in advance of orders. 
This would, of course, increase the 
length of his production season and 
increase employment. 

A larger force of workers reg- 
ularly employed throughout the 
year means that many workers 
who used to be called in to take 
care of the peaks of seasonal pro- 
duction are no longer needed. 
However, an increase in the num- 
ber of people steadily employed, 
even at the expense of other work- 
ers who have lost part time em- 
ployment, is a net gain to industry. 
The steadily employed worker is 
a stable asset to the economic sys- 
tem. He spends regularly, not in 
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spurts. His wants can be more 
accurately studied and met by the 
manufacturer than can the sporadic 
demands of a group which enters 
industrial employment for a few 
months then lapses into semi-idle- 
ness. The seasonal workers who 
have been displaced will sooner or 
later be absorbed as full time 
workers in other industries which 
are becoming stabilized. Measures 
to insure the quickest possible in- 
dustrial readjustment of — such 
workers are desirable both from 
a social and an economic point of 
view. Here is where an efficient 
system of public employment of- 
fices could be most helpful. 

The growing emphasis on style 
since the war has resulted, like 
hand-to-mouth buying, in forcing 
the manufacturer into closer con- 
tact with the ideas of the retailers 
and the consuming public. To un- 
dertake style production in advance 
of demand has meant the assump- 
tion of a definite risk. However, 
by study many manufacturers 
have discovered that style is not 
entirely capricious. The new style 
is related more or less definitely 
to the old. 

Manufacturers with style depart- 
ments of their own are able not 
only to follow the course of style 
evolution, but, toa greater or lesser 
extent, to direct it. This emphasis 
on style change, although making 
manufacturing in advance of or- 
ders more speculative in the first 
instance; has bred in the manufac- 
turer so much more knowledge of 
his market that he can often un- 
dertake a good deal of advance 
production with comparative 
safety. 

National advertising has been an 
invaluable ally in the struggle for 
business stability. The manufac- 
turer who can reach great areas of 
the consuming public with the 
name and the message of his par- 
ticular goods has put himself in a 
position where he can _ directly 
mold public taste and public buy- 
ing habits. Many a manufacturer 
(certain soft drink manufacturers 
are outstanding examples) has 
been able through national adver- 
tising to raise his product from a 
purely seasonal item to an article 
of all-year-round consumption. 
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Chain stores, department store 
mergers, co-operative buying 
groups, by focusing large areas 
of demand for various articles, 
have greatly simplified the manu- 
facturing program of many con- 
cerns. Manufacturers who work 
cons sistently with such distributive 
units enjoy an unusual opportunity 
for knowing in advance what 
gaods are likely to be wanted. At 
least fhis is true of staple “non- 
style” goods. These manufacturers 
can, therefore, more easily adjust 
their production budgets so as to 
show a less seasonal curve. 

Changes in manufacturing proc- 
esses, like changes in the methods 
of distribution, have made it nec- 
essary for manufacturers to give 
more thought to ways of smooth- 
ing out their annual production 
curve. The tendency to supplant 
human labor by machinery has 
been greatly accelerated in the past 
decade. This has meant larger in- 
vestment by manufacturers in ma- 
chine equipment. When this ex- 
pensive machinery is idle, factory 
burden is increased. To insure con- 
tinuous use of machines through- 
out the year has become a major 
problem of factory economy in 
many industries. 

The devices used to avoid sea- 
sonal slumps vary with the condi- 
tions of the industry in which they 
are applied. 

Successful instances may be 
found in current American indus- 
trial practices under all of the fol- 
lowing headings: 

Merchandising Policies 

Altering product to make it a year- 
round seller. 

Developing new uses for product to 
stimulate slack season business. 
Producing novel items to stimulate 

slack season orders. 

Reduction of number of lines and 
styles in order to simplify control 
of production. 

Building up permanent allied lines to 
take up seasonal production slack. 


es Policies 

Ir itensifying sales activities during 
slack season by salesmen and dealer 
contests. 

Increased advertising during slack 
season to dealers, consumers, etc. 
Special arrangements with dealers on 
terms, prices, etc. to induce them 

to order during slack season. 
Special services to dealers to stim- 
ulate slack season business. 
Development of export market to bal- 
ance slack season in domestic 
market. 
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Production Policies 

Long range stock goods planning. 

Manufacturing to stock. 

Extension or improvement of ware- 
housing facilities. 

Grenping special orders so far as pos- 
sible into new stock items. 

ees of employees for variety of 
jobs. 

Temporary transfer of employees to 
other occupations in the plant dur- 
ing slack season demand for prod- 
ucts on which they are normally 
engaged. 


About a year ago a group of five 
New England business men of 
which I am one became keenly in- 
terested in the problem of re- 
duction of seasonal slumps. We 
realized that the unemployment 
resulting from such slumps re- 
acted unfavorably in all lines of 
business. We felt that if business 
men could be persuaded to ex- 
change with each other informa- 
tion as to how they were over- 
coming the problem of seasonality 
in their individual factories that 
this would go far to solve the 
problem of seasonal depressions. 

As an experiment we held two 
meetings with groups of manufac- 
turers. These were simply experi- 
ence meetings in which the in- 
dividuals told what they had tried 
in their own factories and with 
what success. A good deal of evi- 
dence came out of these meetings 
that even manufacturers who had 
given special attention to this prob- 
lem were unaware of methods that 
had been successfully used by 
others. 

Ultimately, our group concluded 
that the time was ripe to make a 
thorough research and to bring out 
a book on what the individual con- 
cern can do to reduce seasonal 
slumps. This project has been 
started. Letters have been sent to 
several hundred concerns through- 
out the country asking for data, 
and field work is under way. 

We have made our plea to the 
purely selfish interest the business 
man has in trying to eradicate the 
costly waste of seasonality of pro- 
duction, sales and employment. 
Our belief is that in this field one 
concern can learn much from an- 
other. 

Possibly out of this book may 
come a conception of a national 
body supported by business men 
which will be devoted to the pro- 
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mulgation of propaganda on how 
the economic waste of ‘ ‘seasonality” 
may be reduced. Philadelphia is 
already planning an institute of 
regularization for just this purpose 
as applied to Philadelphia indus- 
tries. Dayton, Cincinnati and San 
Francisco have similar projects on 
foot. 

Once business men have learned 
to modify the effects cf seasonality 
of production, it will be easier to 
take steps for the overcoming of 
the major problem of our economic 
life which is the control of the 
business cycle. 


W. C. Agry, Advertising Man- 


4 ” 
eger, “Good Housekeeping 
Warren C. Agry, who has been adver- 

tising manager of Cosmopolitan, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Good He ag ee He was 
for sixteen years with the People’s Home 
Journal, of which he was Western adver- 
tising manager from 1917 to 1927. He 
joined Cosmopolitan in 1927 as a member 
of the Western staff, in 1929 being 
transferred to New York as advertising 
manager. 


“Cosmopolitan” Advances 


J. R. Buckley 

John R. Buckley, who has been doing 
special advertising work for Cosmopolitan, 
New York, since he joined the staff more 
than two years ago, has been advanced 
to the position of Eastern advertising 
manager. He was at one time assistant 
to the president of the former Beaver 
Products Company, in charge of sales 
and advertising. 


” 
Becomes “The Coal Herald 
The Coal Herald of New England, 
oe at Boston by the — erald 
ublishing Company, Inc., has been pur- 
chased by George P. Carver and A. L. 
Dickerman. The Coal Herald, ‘Inc., 
has been formed and will ublish the 
magazine under the name of The Coal 
Herald. Charles M. Inman will continue 
as editor. 


R. D. Ewing Elected by Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company 


R. D. Ewing, general sales manager 
of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., has been 
elected a vice-president and secretary 
of that company. He has been with the 
company since 1912. 


R. A. Dunne Leaves J. Walter 


Thompson 
Richard A. Dunne, who has been with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company for 
more than twenty years, has resigned as 
head of the media depa-tment. 


Pompeian Company Starts 
Three Campaigns 


The Pompeian Company, recently ac 
uired from the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company by the Shoemaker family of 
Elmira, N. Y., and Harold F. Ritchie, 
president of Harold F. Ritchie & Cow- 
pany, Inc., has, under its new Owner. 
ship, started the largest Pompeian 
advertising program of recent years 
Three separate campaigns have been 
jlanned in order to cover the complete 
ine. These campaigns will run simu! 
taneousl 

The frst campaign is being released 
on Pompeian Powder and ‘ompe an 
Bloom, a metal-box rouge. Initial adver- 
tisements are scheduled for a list of 
newspapers, including rotogravure and 
black and white. This advertising will 
be followed immediately by full-page 
copy in a list of magazines and early 
in the fall will be augmented by the 
use of national women’s publications 

A separate campaign has been ap- 
proved for Pompeian Day Cream and 
Night Cream and in 1930 will appear 
in women’s publications. Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream will be advertised separately 
in magazines of interest to the family 
and to men. 

In addition to this advertising, a 
business-paper campaign will keep the 
trade posted on the company’s advertis 
ing and other activities. The wrenice 

Gumbinner Advertising Agency, New 
York, is directing the Pompeian ac- 
count. 


J. H. Kampf, Vice-President, 
Wallerstein Agency 


John H. Kampf, formerly director of 
foreign and domestic sales of Gilpin, 
Langdon & Company, and, more re- 
cently, in the same capacity with the 
Black Flag Company, has joined Alfred 
Wallerstein, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as vice- -president in charge of 
merchandising and marketing. He was 
also at one time sales manager of the 
Van Camp Packing Company. 


Mohawk Carpet Transfers 
G. H. Durston 


Gilbert H. Durston, who has been dd- 
vertising director of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Pacific 

District with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

E. H. Toussaint has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the company. 


Feland Succeeds Hayward 
as Treasurer of B. B, D. & O. 


F. R. Feland, vice-president, in addi- 
tion has been elected treasurer of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 1% follow- 
ing the resignation of R. Hayward. 
Mr. Hayward, includin no association 
with the former George Batten Company, 
ha with the organization for eleven 
years. 
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THE PAKER:S 





A constant symbol for a 
little more than you ex- 
pected —a bid for your good 
will—the Boone Man. He 
lives in ten great American 
markets—knows and under- 
stands intimately conditions 
and buying habits in those 
centers and yet he is only a 
phone call’s distance away 
from you. 


MEWSPADPER ADVERTISING A 
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More and more, manufac- 
turers and advertising 
agents are using his knowl- 
edge to forward their plans 
in his markets. 


This increasing demand for 
his time can only be predi- 
cated on established agree- 
able contacts. 


CALL THE 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 


Hearst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
57th Street at 8th Avenue 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal ; ; Chicago American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Washington Times 
Syracuse Journal Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


INBASED ON SERVICE 
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A STEP AHEAD! 


On Memorial Day, Detroit News 
Had Pictures of Indianapolis Races 
93 Minutes After Start of Classic 


[yn NEWS readers have long ceased to be surprised 
at the startling way in which they receive breaking news 
of the day. Nevertheless, on Memorial Day when their copy 
of The News arrived with pictures of the Indianapolis auto- 
mobile races held the same afternoon, they were given quite a 
jolt. Traveling 210 miles in 93 minutes, The Detroit News 
airplane brought these photographs taken by a staff photo- 
grapher. It is such thorough and swift coverage of NEWS 
by this paper that has won for it reader acceptance unequalled 
by any other Detroit medium—a fact clearly substantiated by 
its frequent world leadership in advertising. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E, 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 


400,000 Sunday Circulation—340,000 Weekdays 
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Wings, a New Cigarette, to Take 
Its First Flight 


It Soars into a Highly Competitive Field with Some New 
Merchandising Ideas 


Ts week a new, advertised 
cigarette makes its debut at 
Chicago with announcement of the 
new brand, Wings, which will fly 
into a field that is marked by highly 
competitive advertising and 
merchandising conditions. 
The brand name has been 
selected because it is felt 
that it reflects not only the 
modern spirit, but the spirit ‘® 
of the future aviation- 
minded public. 

Wings, along with its own 
introduction, will bring some 
merchandising ideas that are 
new to the tobacco trade. 
First, it will have a. new 
copy appeal, which features 
the descriptive term, “air- 
cooled.” This is explained 
as a new idea in cigarette 
manufacture which involves 
the air-washing of the to- 
bacco in the cigarette. Sec- 
ond, the new cigarette in- 
troduces the Twin Tens Pack, 
two packets of ten wrapped 
in an outer covering which 
makes them one. 

Wings is a new member 
of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
family and, accordingly, it 
will also have a package 
similar in type to the wallet 


rettes. The acceptance built up 
for that brand with the trade and 
the public has led to the decision 
to enter the popular-priced field 
with an advertised 15-cent brand. 
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NO MORE CRUSHED OR HALF-EMPTY CICARETTES 





pack which has played so 
important a part in estab- 
lishing a consumer demand 
for Raleigh cigarettes. In 
order that the smoking public may 
be fully acquainted with both pack- 
ages, the introductory campaign 
will feature a special offer, for a 
limited time, of one pack free with 
every package bought, both packets 
being offered in a special combina- 
tion wrapping. 

The new cigarette is a follow 
through on the part of its maker, 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky., maker 
of Sir Walter Raleigh pipe tobacco 
which, a little over a year ago, in- 
troduced its Raleigh brand of ciga- 
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A New Package Idea Plays a Major Role in 
the Marketing of the New Cigarette, 


“Wings” 


It is interesting to note that a new 


package idea, which introduced 
Raleighs, also plays a major role 
in the marketing of the new brand. 
With the Twin Tens Pack, the com- 
pany feels it has opened up a num- 
ber of talking points on conve- 
nience and protection for cigarettes, 
as, for example, convenience for 
slipping a pack into a vest pocket 
r handbag. Both the Twin Tens 
Pack and the wallet pack are em- 
phasized for their advantages in 
protection against crushing. 

It is understood that the initial 
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campaign, for the present, will be 
confined to Chicago, this territory 
having been selected for various 
reasons peculiar to the trade. 
Newspapers, outdoor bulletins and 
car cards are being used and repre- 
sentatives of the company have 
been busily engaged in the prepara- 
tory work of arranging for win- 
dow and counter displays. 

Every effort is being devoted to 
the work of getting the public 
familiar not only with the ciga- 
rette but with its two types of 
packages and the company feels 
that, instead of promiscuous sam- 
pling, it has a strong argument for 
asking co-operation from the trade 
through the plan to sample through 
the dealer. 


F, W. Dodge Appointments 


M. B. Rider, formerly New York sales 
manager of The T. L. Smith Company, 
concrete mixers, and George K. Gau 
formerly vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, Baltimore, and, prior to 
that, with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., both are now associated 
with the magazine division of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, New York, repre- 
senting The Architectural Record and 
the General Building Contractor. 

Guy K. Young, formerly manager of 
the Architect's File Service, is now as- 
sociated with Sweet’s Catalogue Ser- 
vice, as a special representative. William 
F. Seals, formerly with the general pro- 
motion department of the Hearst organi- 
zation, has been placed in charge of 
promotion of The Real Estate Record 
and Builders’ Guide, also published by 
the Dodge company. 


H. G. Schuster Advanced by 
Chicago “Daily News” 

H. G. Schuster, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of that paper. He has 
been with the Daily News for the last 
nine years. 


Mrs. Kneeland Joins Blackman 


Mrs. Marian Holbrook Kneeland has 
joined the copy staff of The Blackman 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
She was formerly with Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., and, at one time, was with 
the advertising promotion department of 
True Story Magazine. 


G. R. Hebert Advanced by 
“Times-Picayune” 


Gordon Roy Hebert, with the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune for the last 
ten years, has been appointed automo- 
Lile advertising manager of that paper. 
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Republic Steel Appoints 
Meldrum & Fewsmith 


The Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has appointed Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland 
vertising agency, to direct its advert 
ing campaign on its Toncan, Endu 
Nirosta KA2 and Agathon alloy steel s 
Magazines, newspapers, farm papers 
and business papers will be used. 

The company’s business paper advertis- 
ing will be handled by the G. M. Basford 
Company, New York advertis:ng agency 


Issues Survey on Chain Stores 
in Great Britain 


The Bureau of Foreign and ~ pe 
Commerce of the Department of C 
merce has issued a trade informati 
bulletin on “Chain Store Developme at 
in Great Britain,” a survey of chain- 
store activities in that territory. Copies 
of this bulletin may be had by address- 
ing the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., and enclosing ten 
cents. 


M. Glen Miller Starts Own 
Service 

M. Glen Miller has started an acdver- 
tising service under his own name with 
offices at 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. He was recently with the Chi- 
cago office of the Dyer-Enzinger Com- 
pany, Inc. Previously he was assistant 
advertising manager of the Celotex 
ey oad and advertising manager of 


the Cornell Wood Products Company 
To Direct Wickwire Spencer 
Sales 


Richard L. Foster, formerly assistant 
general manager of sales of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company, Chic age 
has been made general manager of sales 
of the Wickwire Spencer Steel & Wire 
Company, New York, and_ its subsid- 
iaries, the American Wire Fabrics Cor- 
poration and the Wickwire Spencer 
Sales Corporation. 


H. S. Waters Joins 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” 


Harry S. Waters, for the last three 
years local advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Record, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer. He had been with the Record 
or the last eleven years and, before 
that, was with the Inquirer. 


Don Watts Adds to Staff 


Oscar Payne, formerly with the (s- 
borne Advertising Agency, Oklahoma 
City, has joined Don Watts, Tulsa, 
Okla., advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 

Bill Bradley, formerly with the Brad- 
ley-Finney Agency, Oklahoma City, has 
joined the Watts agency also as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Impaect/ 


When a newspaper is read by 86 out of 


PRINTERS’ INK 


every 100 families in its home city 
..-and more than half the fam- 
ilies in the 19 counties comprising 
its retail trading territory... . 


When for 35 consecutive years it has 


carried a larger volume of adver- 
tising than any newspaper in its 
state... and thus developed the 
habit of responsiveness on the 
part of its readers.... 


Then it can drive home your sales mes- 


sages with an impact that pro- 
duces and sustains sales in 
profitable volume. 


Such is the position of The News in the 
Indianapolis market. And that is why, in 
this territory of stabilized consumer buy- 
ing power, 


The News ... ALONE... Does the Job! 





poll The Indianapolis Radius 
A DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


ol 
New York: Chicago : 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 











Style Becomes Suspender Salesman 


Operations of Styling Department Explain New Features in Pioneer Line 
As Told to Thomas F. Walsh 


By Jay Lavenson 


Stylist, Pioneer Suspender Company 


HE development of a styling 

program by a company which 
admittedly had not, until a few 
years ago, more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with style, so far as rec- 
ognizing it as a merchandising fac- 
tor was concerned, presented more 
than a few difficult problems. But 
formidable as those 
problems loomed on the 
horizon, it seemed im- 
perative to face and at- 
tempt to overcome them. 
For today, whether we 
like it or not, we must 
recognize that styling 
(broadly defined) is the 
dominating thought in 
the merchandising of 
many products. Today, 
for better or for worse, 
almost every consumer, 
not only of clothing 
and clothing accessories, 
but also of many here- 
tofore drab articles used 
in the home and office, 
thinks much of his or 
her purchase in relation 
to other things with 
which it will be worn 
or seen. 

Thus, in kitchenware 
and the kitchen equip- 
ment, in furniture for 
the bedroom, dining 
room, living room, of- 
fice, in automobiles, in 
toilet goods and many 
another line, manufac- 
turers today are design- 
ing their products not as isolated 
units, but with serious considera- 
tion to the “ensemble effect”—how 
the product will fit in with other 
items which will become its con- 
stant companions in later life. 
This they do, not because of any 
“hunch” that it might be advisable 
to beautify their lines and make 
them more attractive, but because 
they have found, sometimes 
through painful experience, that 


the ultimate consumer may not buy 
at all if the product is not in step 
with the times, and certainly will 
buy more, and more willingly, if 
it 1S. 

The apparel field, perhaps, is 
subject to quicker and more vio- 
lent changes in fashion and style 


style notes 
by pioneer 


<a 
S ~ 
a 


A Page from “Style Notes by Pioneer”—A Loose- 
Leaf Booklet Furnished to Salesmen 


than any other. What is the rage 
today may be passé tomorrow. 
Hence, we were faced with a dou- 
ble problem: First, how to get in 
step with the times so far as style 
was concerned, and secondly, and 
possibly more difficult, how to keep 
in step. 

Established in 1877, Pioneer had 
seen its business grow into a na- 
tional enterprise from very small 
beginnings. But style, as such, had 
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# “Like a Lighthouse 
in a Fog” 


An apt metaphor, this, for our purpose. For in a 
fog of claims and counter-claims the fact of the 
Chicago Evening American’s leadership in its field 
does loom up like a lighthouse, lighting the way to 
dominance in Chicago’s evening market. 


The Chicago Evening American has been in the 
forefront of its field too long to permit any reason- 
able doubt of Chicago’s evening paper preference. 
In its tenth year of circulation leadership, it has 
had over 100,000 more circulation than any other 
Chicago evening paper for more than four years. 


In the first five months of 1930 the Chicago Eve- 
ning American’s average daily circulation was 
567,030, and that of the second evening paper in 
point of circulation was 448,460. The difference, 
to spare you the calculation, is 118,570. 


Nothing can be advanced by any other Chicago eve- 
ning newspaper which equals this leadership in im- 


portance to advertisers. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
Pi a leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: s 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION Jf 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
ENTERS 200000 
CLASS OF CITIES 


Forty-one years ago, Oklahoma City was a village 
of 3,000 om the rim of the prairie. Ten years later 
it was a proudly progressive town of 64,000. Another 
ten years saw it as one of the Southwest's largest 
and most prosperous cities with a population of 
91,000. The year 1930 finds Oklahoma City in the 
garb of a modern metropolis with 182,845 people. It 
is the Heart of one of America’s seven ‘“‘one billion 
dollar states’’ and the hub of the third largest and 
richest trade territory among all eighteen cities of 
150,000 to 200,000 population. 


Forty-one years ago this month, the Daily Ckla- 
homan, then the Gazette, was first published in 
Oklahoma City. The Times was brought into Okla- 
homa City with the “‘run”’ on April 22, 1889, the 
type having been set in Kansas. In 1903, the Daily 
Oklahoman blanketed the sprawling town it served 
with a circulation of 3,500, which today, twenty- 
seven years later, has expanded to 104,966 daily and 
125,473 Sunday. When the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company took over the Times in 1916, it had a 
claimed circulation of 10,000. In fourteen years, 
the Times has doubled and redoubled, standing 
today with 100,163 paid circulation. 


Like the city that is unfolding, the Oklahoman and 
Times are laying a foundation of truth, accuracy, 
interest, pride, fairness and inspiration to insure 
these papers’ and their advertisers’ participation 
in the generous prosperity and certain growth 
promised to this sun-kissed country. 


THE DAILY @KLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOM ITY TIMES: 
The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
Exot Special Advertising Agency-Mew Nant Detrot, vcapo Athanta Aeasas City, San Transco, Dallas 
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The fellow who 
has been belittling 
Detroit’s growth 
and trying to fit 
the town to a one 
newspaper story 
will have to 
change his tune 
when Uncle Sam 
announces his nose 
counting verdict. 
To cover 

Detroit use 

The Detroit Times 
and one other 
newspaper. 


‘“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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not come prominently into the pic- 
ture. In its first advertising ven- 
tures only quality was featured 
with, of course, the main talking 
points of the products. It was not 
until the advent of ensemble sell- 
ing and style consciousness on the 
part of manufacturers generally 
that any particular thought was 
given to style. Then the company 
was moved to style its products by 
its realization of the opportunity 
to match the results of other in- 
dustries which had styled their 
products and benefited by this step. 

The. company’s first move was to 
start a styling department. This 
department was charged with the 
task of styling the entire line of 
Pioneer and Brighton products— 
suspenders, belts and garters. It 
had to study the latest develop- 
ments in many branches of busi- 
ness—current designs, textures and 
colors in shirtings, silks, hose, 
leathers, suitings, hats—in fact 
everything and anything in the 
men’s wear field that in any way 
might have some influence on its 
three products. In addition, it had 


to turn its attention to the pack- 
aging of the products in an effort 
to make boxes and containers as 
modern and attractive as their con- 
tents. 

It is difficult to draw back the 
curtain on the operations of a styl- 


ing department and explain its 
workings and methods of proce- 
dure, because styling means much 
more than a mere revamping of 
the physical properties of a prod- 
uct. When a complete styling job 
is done its ramifications extend all 
the way to the salesmen, retailers, 
consumers, and, of course, to the 
company’s advertising. It per- 
meates everything which the prod- 
uct in any way affects. To be ef- 
fective, a styling job has to be 
complete and far-reaching enough 
to attain all these objectives and 
make itself felt by all of them. 
There were three distinct steps 
involved in the complete styling 
program: 1. The creation of a 
styling department. 2. The inter- 
pretation of the purposes and value 
of this new element in Pioneer 
products and the selling of the 
idea to the sales force. 3. Pre- 
senting the styling elements of the 
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merchandise to retailers and con- 
sumers through advertising and 
sales helps. 

With the styling department 
holding the whip hand, the com- 
pany’s method of approach changed 
overnight. Quality, although not 
at any time sacrificed in the prod- 
uct, was no longer the only talk- 
ing point. Having watched styled 
merchandise move from the deal- 
er’s shelves to counter display in 
varied lines, we saw an opportunity 
to tie in with the styling efforts of 
the haberdashers, hatters, clothiers 
and others in the men’s apparel 
field, and place Pioneer products 
on the same counters that held 
these other goods. We saw an op- 
portunity not only of gaining posi- 
tion with these products, but of 
selling Pioneer and Brighton mer- 
chandise in conjunction with them. 
To this end we directed our efforts. 

Although braces, garters and 
belts are what might be called 
“hidden” items, they are certainly 
as capable of being styled as are 
shirts and shorts, which have re- 
cently burst on the consciousness 
of consumers with a display of 
colors and designs that would put 
a shirt manufacturer to shame. 
But the consumer is more con- 
cerned with the “outer” items of 
dress. Braces and ties, being worn 
so near to each other, constitute a 
logical tie-up (sic) as style items. 
The average male probably gives 
more attention to his tie than to 
anything else—possibly because it 
is so near to his face. Hence, be- 
cause of their proximity, braces 
and cravats are a combination that 
is a “natural.” 

As a result of this idea, we 
watched the styling efforts of the 
silk houses, noting their latest pat- 
terns, colors and weaves. Then, as 
a result of our findings, we brought 
out braces to complement the colors 
that sold best or were most popu- 
lar for that particular time of the 
season. Not only were the colors 
duplicated, but the weaves and the 
patterns. We were intent on giv- 
ing the retailer something to dis- 
play for ensemble selling and giv- 
ing ourselves something to talk 
about in our advertising. 

The next item was garters. Few 
men are so fastidious that they 
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will seek to match garters and 
hose, but we found that by design- 
ing garters to conform in color- 
ing and pattern to the best types 
of half-hose the dealers could be 
led to display the two items to- 
gether. They also were able to 
duplicate in elastic garter web- 
bing the patterns of their braces. 
These, then, were ready to be sold 
as ensembles. The braces and gar- 
ters were to be displayed as units 
and were, in some cases, boxed 
together. 

Next came belts—by no means 
forgotten because of the sudden 
revival of the suspender about five 
years ago. Belts are an item of 
utility—yet they are seen far more 
often than braces or garters. The 
styling department decided that a 
belt needn’t be so ordinary and it 
promptly delved into research. It 
investigated what leathers were 
popular in luggage, wallets and 
shoes. It found out what was done 
with these leathers and how they 
were handled in manufacture. 
Then it followed up metals in the 
same manner. As a result, Pioneer 
brought: out belts in all the leathers 
that are seen in current, popular 
use, with engine-turned buckles in 
modern design and many different 
finishes. 

Not content with its own depart- 
ment of stylists getting the last- 
minute news of trends and changes 
in the style field, the company 
sought out the services of some- 
one who could send in the latest 
news from fashionable places and 
one who himself knew what style 
was all about. It was a desire fur- 
ther to augment the work of the 
styling department by having some- 
one reporting directly from far 
places what was being worn. Ac- 
cordingly, it was able to obtain the 
services of Schuyler White, former 
men’s fashion editor of Vanity 
Fair, as fashion consultant. Mr. 
White travels from one fashion- 
able resort to another, both in 
America and abroad, constantly on 
the lookout for something new in 
men’s wear. His news flashes en- 
able the company to pass the latest 
reports on dress on to the sales- 
men, who in turn pass them on 
to the retailer to aid him in selling 
his merchandise and displaying 
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the latest color combinations, 

In order to carry out our ideas 
of designs in fabrics, leathers, 
metal buckles and_ trimmings, 
Pioneer representatives _ visited 
mills and factories and all our 
sources of raw materials. In most 
cases the Pioneer designers fur- 
nish the mills with actual work- 
ing drawings and color sketches 
for articles to be fabricated for its 
exclusive use. 

In interpreting the styling pro- 
gram to the sales force, a book 
was prepared, entitled “Style Man- 
ual of Pioneer Products, 1930,” 
It contains swatches of material 
from the lines of garters and 
braces which are all explained in 
detail. The captions under the 
swatches are little style items on 
why particular fabrics and colors 
are popular and which tell what 
the particular item was planned to 
match in shirtings, ties, formal 
and informal clothes, etc. 

Three pages of introduction ex- 
plain the styling department and 
its work. The last seven pages 
tell what has been accomplished 
with the redesigning of buckles, 
suspender ends, metal suspender 
trimmings, etc. 

At the Pioneer sales convention 
the products are shown as part of 
ensemble displays. The very latest 
merchandise in the men’s-wear field 
is grouped in much the same man- 
ner as followed by the leading 
merchants in their window trims 
and counter displays. This en- 
ables the Pioneer salesman to see 
his goods in correct relation with 
the other articles of apparel sold 
by his customers. 

The salesmen are also furnished 
with a booklet sponsored by the 
styling department and _ entitled 
“Style Notes by Pioneer.” It is a 
modern-looking, loose-leaf affair, 
bound in a heavy art paper. The 
make-up radiates style and the con- 
tents talk nothing but style. It 
is, in effect, a colorful style primer, 
with a straightforward and lucid 
explanation of what the current 
Pioneer and Brighton lines look 
like in their new dress and why 
they look as they do. 

The first three pages in this 
book, all on different colored paper, 
with the text reproduced from 
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typewritten copy to give it a timely 
slant, serve to introduce the re- 
tailer to the contents. 

The pictorial section, which fol- 
lows, is dominated by striking 
photographs (cropped in various 
modernistic shapes) of the styled 
items that constitute the Pioneer 
line. The pictures are explained 
by typewritten captions—the same 
as the introductory matter. 

A telegram from Schuyler White 
is also reproduced, telling of trends 
seen at Miami Beach. A caption 
explains that this is one way in 
which Pioneer keeps in touch with 
style developments. 

Other pages show suggested 
groupings for spring display. 

Three pages of swatches are 
included. These were taken from 
the latest cravat silks issued by 
foremost silk houses and im- 
porters of tie fabrics. Alongside 
each of these are swatches of 
Pioneer braces, showing how 
closely they approximate the cra- 
vat silks. 

Another effective and colorful 
page shows counter racks hold- 
ing figured ties and another hold- 
ing ties of solid colors. These 
illustrations are hand-colored. 
Alongside each is a standard show- 
ing: figured braces and another 
holding braces in solid colors— 
again a valuable hint on ensemble 
selling. 

The last five pages in the book 
contain a swift review of what 
Schuyler White saw at Miami. 
About all the various items of 
men’s wear that there are are men- 
tioned here. It is valuable style 
advice that the retailer will get 
periodically, and the loose-leaf ar- 
rangement of the book enables him 
to replace the old information with 
the new with no trouble at all. 

Pioneer advertising in the busi- 
ness papers offers to retail mer- 
chants a service of style infor- 
mation containing much of the 
information which is included in the 
“Style Notes” booklet. In addi- 
tion, we have prepared a small 
pocket- sized booklet entitled “The 
Greatest Salesman in the World.” 
This was prepared by the styling 
department and is distributed to 
retail clerks. It points out that the 
greatest salesman in the world is 
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style, and shows how this factor 
can produce more business through 
its use in suggésted selling. It 
lists on separate pages the correct 
articles of apparel to be worn 
“When the Suit is Gray,” “When 
the Suit is Blue,” and “When the 
Suit is Brown.” The response of 
merchants to Pioneer’s offer has 
given the company substantial 
proof that merchants in the men’s 
wear field are vitally interested in 
this type of information. 

The same style note that char- 
acterizes all the company’s efforts 
has been applied to both consumer 
and trade advertising. Every phase 
of the company’s activities has felt 
the hand of the styling department 
and this singleness of purpose is 
apparent in the advertising, the 
salesmen’s efforts, the brochures, 
style books, etc. 

It is hard to recount all the good 
it has done in cementing relations 
with the retailers who handle the 
Pioneer line. They have shown an 
eagerness in absorbing style in- 
formation which was amazing to 
company officials. It was soon 
found out that the majority of re- 
tailers want such information as 
they can absorb. 

We feel that several objects 
have been attained to date by our 
styling efforts. First, the retailer 
handling the Pioneer line has been 
made conscious of the fact that 
he can profit by introducing related 
merchandise to the customer. Sec- 
ond, Pioneer has been able to im- 
press upon him that it gives him 
authentic combinations, both in 
color and design. Third; through 
advertising, it has been impressed 
on consumers that correct color 
combinations in related merchan- 
dise are also available to them. 


L. S. Pearl with 
Lennen & Mitchell 


Leslie S. Pearl, formerly with the 
New York office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Appoints Tuthill Agency 
The D. G. C. Trap & Valve Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed the Tut- 
hill Advertising Agency, Inc., also of 
that city to direct its advertising ac 
a 


count. gazines, business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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JSACHSONVILLE 15 FIRST /N™ 


City population 135,336 and imme- 
diate trading territory up 30 per 


==" cent from census of 1920. 
=—=— 


IMMENSE LAINS SHOWN TEROULHOUT 


First returns bristle with increases 
Ig 3 showing close to doubling 1920 
0 population of 968,000. 


RURAL AND URBAN INCREASE IN °F 


S 
Agricultural sections rise by 80 to bg 
: > 


R 240 per cent; cities leap, many 
w= showing double and triple their 
size in 1920, 


EADJUST your standards for Florida and 

list this known permanent population as 
a prospering, hospitable area for advertised 
products. Especially is that so when they are 
advertised in the 7-day, morning newspaper 
which has so consistently kept circulation pace 
with population growth in South Georgia and 
all Florida—‘‘Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.”’ 


Che Florida Cimes-AUlnion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia . . . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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eee “some day 


in the not too distant future, advertisers who really 
know the New York market will cheerfully pay a 
premium for space on the small News page— 
which gives the reader less to see and the advertiser 
more chance to be seen. On any basis you wish, 
a medium that makes less space do more work, 
that covers a majority of the market by itself—is 
worth a lot more! But today, to the benefit of cost- 
conscious business, the extraordinary News agate 
is priced not at ordinary rates, but at an extraordi- 
narily low one! The News milline, top of the New 


York field in value, is at the bottom in cost. For 


greater advertising effectiveness at lower advertising 


expenditure, The News must have your consider- 


ation this year! 


THEM’NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


News Building, 220 East 42d St., New York 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 4- Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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LL things are being 
scrutinized, checked 
up, made to stand the test 
of profitable use. Adver- 
tising is not escaping the 
scalpel. It is being cross- 
examined in the court of 
business-opinion. Which 
is entirely as it should be, 
for a thing that bulks so 
large in our economic 
make-up cannot be per- 
mitted to go awry. 


gq 


USINESS is insisting 

that advertising do 
some selling, and that it 
be permitted to show its 
wares in places where 
there are potentially and 
actually most reasonable 
prospects for the making 
of sales. More than ever 
advertising must influence 
incomes and not noses. It 
must reach into spending 
pockets, and not merely 
take a census of popula- 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


N Detroit, The Free 

Press provides a group 
of families—an every-other- 
home-in-the-area group— 
where buying is going on 
at normal rates, where few 
incomes have been cur- 
tailed, and where the 
wanting-urge bulks as 
large as ever on the busi- 
ness map. 


¢ 


N mediums like this 

newspaper, advertising 
is most sure of a firm grip 
upon sales-making, where 
agencies may more surely 
satisfy clients, and where 
clients may more surely 
take profits from agate 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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With the Emphasis on Kipling’s 
“Serving Man Where” 


Resort Advertiser Not Only Tells What It Is, But Also Tells How 
to Get There 


MONG Kipling’s honest serv- 
ing men, the fellow who 
is most usually neglected is he 
whose name is Where. A news- 
paper campaign now being con- 
ducted by Howe Caverns, near 
Cobleskill, N. Y., not only doesn’t 
overlook him but also sets him to 
a really helpful task. 

Howe Caverns were discovered 
in the ’40’s of the last 


4 


larger newspaper advertisements 
show pictures taken in the cavern 
and in the dining room of the 
lodge. The latter picture is in- 


cluded because the management 
desires to emphasize the idea that 
any automobile tourist will find a 
pleasant meal waiting for him and 
need not bother about a picnic nor 
worry about the chances of eating 





century and for some 
years were exploited as 
natural wonders. Late in 
the century, however, 
they became neglected 
and it was not until two 
years ago, when the pres- 
ent management acquired 
the property, that any ef- 
fort was made to get 
tourists to include them 
in their itineraries. 

Last year the manage- 
ment used both radio and 
newspapers with the re- 
sult that nearly 100,000 
people visited the caverns. 
This year the manage- 
ment decided to continue 
its efforts, profiting by 
the lessons learned in 





You owe yourself a trip to 


HOWE CAVERNS wen 
nes 52 ey M. Eastern 


aos": a -J sad Melides 


pate - highway a piece, 
through a section of New York 
State's most beautiful country, may 
be found the Grearest Caverns of the 
North. One can descend 156 feet 
into the depths of the earth by 
powerful elevators, 


plore the many caverns throughout 
the mile and a half of subterranean 
passageways. It is well worth while. 
Table d'hote dinners served 
im the Caffee Shep 


HOWE CAVERNS 
The Greatest Caverss of the North 
NEAR COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


rail 
Y. 




















1929 
The caverns are situ- 


A Road Map That Shows the Way from the City 


ated in the center of a in Which the Advertisement Appears to Howe 


heavily populated section 
and offer a pleasant one- 
day round-trip drive to many mil- 
lions of people. For 1930 the 
management determined to concen- 
trate its efforts largely on those 
people who live within 100 miles 
of the caverns with an occasional 
bid for people a few miles farther 
way. If it could cover this ter- 
ritory intensively, it felt, there 
need be no worry about a steady 
tream of tourists for the summer. 

Of course, the first thing for 
any resort to do is to create among 
its prospects a desire to visit it. 
This is being done by means of 
the radio and by newspaper copy 
which describes the caverns. The 
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Caverns Is a Feature of Each Display 


at a roadside stand. The smaller 
advertisements do not carry pic- 
tures but depend upon copy en- 
tirely to tell about the caverns. 

A feature of each type of ad- 
vertisement is a road map, small 
in size but complete enough in de- 
tail to give any tourist the neces- 
sary directions. Other advertisers 
have used road maps of the gen- 
eral type, showing the location of 
the resort and its surrounding 
roads. The management of Howe 
Caverns has gone several steps 
farther than this. It has made the 
road maps hit the bull’s-eye. 

Each map is a strip map and 
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shows the route to the caverns 
from the particular city in whose 
newspaper the advertisement is in- 
serted. Thus, there is a different 
map for each advertisement. The 
map shows the caverns and the 
town where the prospect resides. 
It also shows any important towns 
or cities en route. It gives route 
numbers and the total mileage 
from the caverns to the prospect’s 
city. All these facts are included 
whether the city is thirty-six 
miles distant, as, for instance, 
Gloversville, N. Y., or 150 miles 
distant, as Hartford, Conn. News- 
papers in important cities within 
the day-run area are used. 

The present campaign is of in- 
terest for several reasons. First, 
of course, is the use of individual- 
ized strip maps. These cost con- 
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siderably more effort than a gen- 
eral map but the effort is amply 
repaid in results. Second is the 
narrowing of the prospect area 
based on the management’s belief 
that if it cultivates its home gar- 
dens thoroughly the crop will be 
highly profitable and the seed not 
so widely scattered. Third is the 
fact that although this advertising 
is intended to hit the bull’s-eye its 
effect on visitors from distant 
points is by no means negligible. 
Passing tourists often read local 
newspapers and thus a certain 
number will be attracted to we 
caverns. More important, prob- 
ably, is the fact that in a short 
time the caverns will have devel 
oped hundreds of enthusiasts who 
will do plenty of word-of-mouth 
advertising. 


Windowless Plants 


ROBABLY you've never heard 
of Dr. E. E. Free. You may 


wonder, therefore, why you should 


be expected to display any con- 
cern over the fact that Dr. Free 
has developed a peculiar phobia; 
he simply will not walk past a 
plant making window glass. 
Nevertheless, this odd quirk may 
be a matter of some moment. Dr. 
Free, you see, is the consulting 
engineer and scientist who, at a 
recent conference on illumination, 
declared that factories ought to be 
built without windows. The omis- 
sion of windows, said Dr. Free, 
would save about 5 per cent in 
building costs and 40 per cent in 
maintenance expenses. It would 
facilitate control of heat and the 
circulation of air and thus in- 
crease the efficiency of workers. 
Artificial light, according to Dr. 
Free, would be vastly more bene- 
ficial in a factory than the light 
that comes through plant windows. 
Said he: “The lighting in a fac- 
tory illuminated by daylight is 
changing constantly, so that only 
for short periods every day will 
each machine, desk or workbench 
receive that kind and amount of 
light best suited to the eye. Arti- 
ficial lighting, however, does not 
mean present average daylight il- 


lumination, but from five to ten 
times that amount.” 

Do you still want to know why 
you should be interested in Dr 
Free’s phobia? Perhaps that ques- 
tion can be answered by asking 
another: What are the window- 
glass manufacturers going to do 
about it? 

There’s an advertising and mer- 
chandising twist to that second 
question. Perhaps the window-pane 
producers will have to advertise 
the soul-satisfying feature of be- 
ing able to gaze out over the land- 
scape while the factory wheels 
turn. Perhaps they will approach 
it from the negatiye angle and play 
up the soul stagnation that will re- 
sult from having nothing to look 
at, day after day, but blank walls 
Perhaps they will have to do some- 
thing to improve window-cleaning 
methods. 

Most oi all, what’s going to 
happen to that famous slogan 
about the factory with a thousand 
windows? 


Air-Sea-Land Account to 
Grace & Holliday 


_ Air-Sea-Land Aircraft, Inc., Chicago, 
aircraft distributor and flying school 
operator, has appointed Grace & Holli- 
day, Detroit advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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I’ve Noticed Some Pioneering 
Without a Covered Wagon 
and Shotgun! 


In FACT, I hear the Shredded 
Wheat boys have been doing a neat job of introducing their 
delectable dish to Australians. Having succeeded in making 
America Shredded Wheat-minded, they set about educating 
the bushmen, kangaroos, and whoever else lives in Australia, 
about the joys and jollities of a fuzzy breakfast. They were 
pioneering, and they were also spending a lot of money 
doing it, but here in Los Angeles, somebody did the market 
cultivating way back in the dim and distant past, and the 
sales prospects are roaming the streets—two and a half 
million strong! The only crusading a new product needs 
here is distribution and a megaphone to tell our Moderns 
all about it. Fortunately, The Examiner can help with both. 
With a total of nearly thirty thousand retail outlets in this 
trading area, a far-famed merchandising department, and 
the largest morning and Sunday circulation west of the 
Missouri, I smugly suggest that you business Daniel Boones 
throw away your shotguns, and park the covered wagon in 
our back lot. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 














IXTEEN articles have come 

to the editor of “Printers’ 
Ink”—all of them brief, like 
the initial one below. It doesn’t 
matter so much who wrote 
them, or that they relate to 
George P. Rowell, the old-time 
advertising agent. The inter- 
esting thing about these articles 
is found at the end of each 
one. The man Rowell had a 








rare knack of impressing upon 

a young man business truths 

and axioms of conduct in a way 

that makes them remembered 

even to this day. 
“The 


e,” says the 
unnamed writer—the boy of | 
forty-six years ago—“is as near 
verbatim as memory permits | 
these | 


after a lapse of all 


” 
years. 
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The Philosophy of a Pioneer 
Advertising Agent 


An Anecdote of George P. Rowell, Told Anonymously—The First of a 
Series, Every One of Which Points a Moral 


ARLY in the fall of 1884 I 

was requested to report for 
work at the office of The Geo. P. 
Rowell Advertising Co., 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 

I started as “Mail Clerk,” just 
one step above office boy. The sal- 
ary was four dollars per week, 
which, at the time, was considered 
very good pay for a beginner with 
no previous business experience 
and little education. Standing a 
little over six feet tall and thin 
for this height, I looked raw in 
every respect. I was just about as 
green as a country boy could be. I 
certainly furnished a lot of amuse- 
ment for my associates. 

Mr. Rowell was on a fishing 
trip at the time of my starting. 
He returned two weeks later, but 
nothing was said to me about it. 
The next morning after his return, 
I was walking down the office with 
a long, thin book in my hand, a 
book in which was entered the 
long estimates the firm made, when 
I noted a man bending to the floor 
in an effort to pick up a letter. I 
thought it was a Mr. Newton—I 
did not stop to investigate—I only 
saw the protrusion and, without 
hesitation, I swung the book back 
and gave him a whack that re- 
sounded through the office. Much 
to my chagrin and confusion, up 
sprang a total stranger. All I 
could do was to laugh and blurt 
out, “It never hurt the book a bit.” 
“Well! And who may you be?” 


said the surprised stranger. “I am 
the new mail clerk,” I replied. 
“And J am Mr. Rowell,’ he said 
and walked away. I was stunned. 
_ I watched and saw that he made 
inquiry as to who and what I was. 
Then he came to my desk and 
shook my hand warmly. I shall 
never forget the kindness in his 
wonderful eyes as he tried to be 
stern, saying: “Well, Frank, you 
behaved very badly but I admire 
your laughing. When one makes 
an honest mistake, one should 
never be afraid of consequences. 
You saw an opportunity for some 
fun, you took advantage of it and 
you had a right to laugh. I like 
you because you did not cringe, 
and hope we shall be friends for a 
long time. Never fear me. It was 
a most undignified thing to do in 
a business office and let me assure 
you, if you ever do it again, your 
dismissal will be immediate.” 
This was my first lesson in the 
best school of advertising and un- 
der the best teacher a youth could 
have. He taught me never to be 
afraid of him. Mr. Rowell posi- 
tively disliked people who feared 
him. Once he told me how much 
he wished he could walk through 
the office and not feel that all the 
employees stopped talking and bent 
to their work the moment his 
shadow crossed the threshold. So 
many business men have the same 
feeling, yet, how many do that 
which is necessary to avoid it? 
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of inquiries in history from magazine advertising — fpasi 


\ NEW coffee in a new market—and the greatest number Buc 


that’s the story of G. Washington Coffee in True Story, 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, the advertising agents for the 
George Washington Coffee Refining Company, report as follows 
‘‘We are gratified to find our selection of True Story justified 
and even better than justified as it is among the first ranking 
magazines on our list.” 
It is important to note that the G. Washington Coffee adver. 
tising carried nocoupon but invited interested housewives tosend 
ten cents in cash fora sample. 
The interested True Story 
housewives exceeded those 
of any other publication and 
the dimes are still coming in! 
Many other advertisers 
have found that True Story 
housewives are unusually re- 
sponsive. It seems to make 
but little difference whether 
a coupon is used or a sample 
offered for cash in the copy. 
The True Story letters come 
in just the same. 
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buch responsiveness is 
busily explained. In the 
irst place, these young 
rue Story Wage Earn- 
r housewives seldom, if ever, read any other magazine because 
ho other magazine is editorially comparable to True Story. It is 


hardly conceivable that the same housewives who read True 
Story would also read the ‘‘old line” women’s publications. 

Secondly, national magazine advertising is a relatively 
hew experience in the lives of True Story housewives. Their 
hatural desire is aroused by the advertising messages which 
hey read as an integral part of the magazine. Their re- 
ponse to the advertising is the normal reaction of an 


nsophisticated person. 

Combine these facts with the greatly increased buying power 
bf these Wage Earner housewives and the tremendous news- 
tand sale of True Story which is 96% of the total circulation 

the greatest newsstand or newsdealer circulation of any maga- 
ine, according to publishers’ own statements, and you have the 
ogical answer to the responsiveness of the True Story audience. 

In our files we have numerous statements from other food 
dvertisers regarding their results from True Story. Write to 

rue Story, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, for these re- 
ults. You’ll find them interesting. 


ONCENTRATING IN THE WAGE EARNER MARKET 
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What Should the House Magazine 
for Salesmen Contain? 


Main Objects of Such a Publication Should Be to Create a 
“Family” Feeling and Pass on Sales Information 


By K. W. Faweett 


Editor, 


IS it profitable to edit a house 
magazine solely for distribution 
to a medium-sized group of sales- 
men? This article will attempt to 
answer that question from the ex- 
perience of one organization. 

In answer to a recent inquiry 
from a large manufacturer, Print- 
ers’ INK replied: “There are 
comparatively few good house mag- 
azines for salesmen for the reason 
that there are few sales forces of 
a size sufficient to warrant the 
publication of any but the simplest 
types of magazines.”’* It is the be- 
lief of the writer of this article 
that the size of an organization is 
not so important a factor as is 
the necessity for keeping in touch 
with the men for whom the house 
magazine is issued. 

Many large organizations are 

able to keep in ciose touch with 
their men through branch offices 
to which are frequently called 
representatives from nearby ter- 
ritories. Where such miniature 
conventions are possible, branch 
managers and representatives from 
the home office managerial group 
have a ready means at their dis- 
posal for the presentation of new 
sales material and for keeping in 
general touch with their sales 
lorce. 
_No such medium was possible 
for this organization. A_ sales 
force, numbering some 200 men, is 
scattered over twenty States and 
Canada offering a lubrication ser- 
vice to auto and tractor owners. 
The nature of their work requires 
that they call on farm users of 
lubricating oil and since all orders 
must be filled under the supervision 
of a central engineering depart- 
ment, the establishment of branch 
ofhces is not possible. 


Magazines That 
April 10, 1930. 


‘Building House 
Help the Salesman,” 
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“The Oil Can’”—House Magazine of the Willhelm Lubrication Co. 


Thus, two chief factors led to 
the establishment of a house mag- 
azine. First, the necessity for a 
closer contact in order to create 
a better “family” feeling; and sec- 
ond, the necessity for the frequent 
presentation of new sales infor- 
mation and material. 

Many organizations have prob- 
ably experienced the change which 
takes place in the loyalty and af- 
fection of their members as the 
size of the company increases. So 
long as a small group is struggling 
to insure the success of an enter- 
prise and salesmen drop in every 
day or so to prop their feet on the 
executive desk while telling Bill 
how things are going out in the 
field, there is little need for an 
effort to instil loyalty. The situa- 
tion becomes vastly different when 
Jim Smith, a new salesman, is 
hired at a point some 500 miles 
from the home office and receives 
his “company” impressions from 
the occasional district manager 
with whom he comes in contact 
and from an annual journey to a 
convention. 


Presenting Technical Data 


Many organizations, similar to 
ours, also find it necessary to keep 
their sales forces well informed 
concerning mechanical and engi- 
neering advancements. Changes 
in motor design, lubricating sys- 
tems and automotive construction 
are of the greatest importance to 
the men in the field. The presen- 
tation of such information in the 
form of letters does not carry the 
weight or offer the permanency 
that is possible in a house publi- 
cation. The time element is also 
important. While such material is 
always later incorporated in a Ref- 
erence Manual, it is of importance 
to get it to the men while “hot.” 

Now, concerning the particular 
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nature of the material contained 
in a house magazine designed solely 
for circulation among salesmen, 
and the method in which it is ob- 
tained. Numerous publications of 
this nature have, as a ready source 
of material, news items sent in 
from branch offices. Such items 
have the effect of emphasizing the 
size and scope of an organization 
but have the danger of being of 
interest only to the small group 
from which they come. The fact 
that “Jim Jones, Shipping Depart- 
ment, Kansas City Branch, suf- 
fered a broken thumb,” may be 
pleasing to Jim, who likes to see 
his name in print, but may con- 
tain no interest for the sales force 
of the Boston Branch. Some pub- 
lications, however, seem to be able 
to present such articles in a newsy, 
interesting way, keeping up a 
friendly contact between widely 
scattered points. 

Since such sources of material 
were not available to us it was 
necessary that we depend on the 
pen of the editor, articles contrib- 
uted by other men in the home 
office, and items voluntarily sent in 
by the men in the field. As the 
plan has developed, the articles 
written in the home office have 
become specialized in character. 
The editor tries to keep in close 
touch with the men in the field 
through conversation with those 
who come in, through close inspec- 
tion of correspondence, daily re- 
ports, etc., and in any other way 
possible. The Director of Sales 
Supervision watches carefully each 
salesman’s working methods, his 
efficiency in keeping territory rec- 
ords, his method of working his 
territory and writes articles which 
will guide the men along the best 
lines. The shipping department 
suggests ideas which will make the 
handling of orders easier and 
these suggestions are passed along 
to the men who make out the or- 
ders. The Director of Sales De- 
velopment contributes material of 
an educational nature—designed 
to develop better salesmen—to help 
them with their problems, and give 
them new and better sales ammu- 
nition. 

Thus each department uses this 
method to present its ideas to the 
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sales force and the editor is re- 
lieved of the writing of material 
for which he is probably not as 
well posted as the men actually 
in contact with the various prob- 
lems. The publication is issued 
monthly on the fifteenth. It is 
10% by 14 inches in size, consists 
of four 13 em columns, and varies 
from six to eight pages. It is 
printed on good. stock suitable for 
accurate reproduction of halftones. 
Its general make-up is newspaper 
style. 

Page one carries a banner line 
each month in 36-point type, and 
the page also contains a two- 
column cut. Articles on this page 
are limited, if possible, to those 
of general interest. Sales contests 
are conducted at frequent intervals 
and while being run usually form 
the subject matter for the banner 
line and column four. The gen- 
eral nature of the subject matter 
on the first page may be indicated 
best by the headings of articles in 
recent issues. Among these were 
the following: “Honor Salesmen 
Receive Awards,” “New Men Join 
Sales Force,” “F. E. Kirby Speaks 
to Salesmen on Tractor Oiling,” 
and “1930 Convention Huge Suc- 
cess.” 


Editorials by the President 


The subject matter on page two 
is limited to that of an editorial 
nature. These articles, almost en- 
tirely, are written by company ex- 
ecutives. In almost every issue 
appears an editorial by the presi- 
dent of the company who uses this 
medium in addressing. his sales- 
men on matters concerning their 
attitude toward their work, the 
fundamental laws underlying all 
business, and like subjects. Where 
an organization possesses an ex- 
ecutive with unusual writing 
ability, no better method can be 
used in building loyalty and in giv- 
ing helpful advice. 

At least one page of newsy 
items from and about the sales- 
men in the field is a very necessary 
part of every publication of this 
kind. It is here, however, that the 
editor usually experiences his 
greatest difficulty. Several meth- 
ods have been used to try to get 
these “personals,” with only a par- 
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More of It—Better— 
And Growing Faster! 


There are evening papers with morning editions, 
morning papers with afternoon editions, but 
the Los Angeles Times is a practically “all” 
morning newspaper. 


The Los Angeles business zone calls for that 
kind of circulation. Here are 2,000 square 
miles consisting of the great metropolis of Los 
Angeles with 153 cities and towns all enmeshed 
to form a single unique community. The time 
required for the physical distribution of news- 
papers debars afternoon papers from covering 
the field. The Times, with its great fleet of 
trucks and immense distributing organization, 
serves every nook and corner in the trading area. 


The Times has the largest morning circulation 
in the city of Los Angeles, in the county of Los 
Angeles, and in the whole Los Angeles trading 
area. It is better because more copies of The 
Times are delivered to homes than any other 
paper; while post office statements show that 
The Times’ circulation is the fastest-growing cir- 
culation in the Los Angeles field, morning or 
evening. 





Rastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. 1. Bidwell 


Ce., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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tial degree of success. One of the 
most successful was a_ personal 
letter from the editor asking for 
help along this line and accom- 
panied by a return blank and en- 
velope for ‘such items. A gratify- 
ing number of items and pictures 
were returned but the effect was 
only temporary and the effort had 
to be repeated at frequent inter- 
vals. The most reliable source of 
this material is from chance 
remarks and statements gleaned by 
the editor from salesmen’s corre- 
spondence and weekly or daily 
reports. 

Pictures showing salesmen at 
work, families of salesmen, cus- 
tomers, etc., tend to break the 
monotony of the page and give a 
“human” aspect to the items. A 
cut showing salesman Bill Barrett 
digging his Ford out of a snow- 
bank or Joe Green being pulled out 
of a mud hole assures other mem- 
bers of the force that they are 
not alone in getting hard knocks 
ouce in awhile and also tends to 
smooth over the injured feelings 
of the pictured salesman. 

As mentioned before, technical 
articles are necessary in a publi- 
cation of any organization similar 
to ours. An effort is made to keep 
in close touch with automotive 
manufacturers so as to present 
promptly any new developments. 
When the McCormick-Deering 
Company introduces a new tractor 
model with probably some change 
in the lubricating system, this in- 
formation is presented if possible 
before the public announcement. 
The salesman is thus reminded that 
his company is alert for new devel- 
opments and he is given new infor- 
mation to equip him to present a 
better service. Probably not more 
than 10 per cent of such material 
is reprinted from other sources. 
For the most part all technical 
articles are written by members 
of our own engineering staff. 

Some idea of the type of arti- 
cles generally included can be ob- 
tained from the following subjects 
contained in recent issues: 

How to handle a price objection. 

How to use the two new pages 
in the Sales Manual. 

Two new approaches to be used 
with busy buyers. 
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How to keep territory records 
by a simple system. 

The advantages of working full 
time. 

Article on how to spot the vari- 
ous types of customers. 

—How to approach these vari- 
ous types. 

How one man built up a success- 
ful and-° profitable territory and 
was made a Division Sales Man- 
ager. 

Comparison of a salesman’s work 
with other types of work. 

—Salesmen often feel that theirs 
is a tough lot. Make comparisons 
with other professions—hours spent 
—reports—possible earnings — pos- 
sible promotions. If they have a 
good job, give them the reasons 
to help them decide that in their 
own minds. 

Articles discussing salesmen’s 
problems—what they are—how to 
analyze them—what to do—how to 
do it and what the results are apt 
to be. 

The success which we have had 
with this house magazine is some- 
what difficult to judge. Salesmen 
are quick to speak up about any- 
thing which they do not like, but 
are slow to commend that which 
they like. Our chief evidence that 
it is valued and appreciated is the 
fact that many salesmen have a 
complete file of the publication 
from its first issue to the most 
recent. Many articles are marked 
and if thumb marks on the pages 
are evidence, they are frequently 
referred to. Perhaps our greatest 
compliment was received at a re- 
cent convention when several sales- 
men asked the editor, “Why don't 
you publish it every week?” 


Luden’s Plans Larger 
Campaign 

Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa., Luden's 
Cough Drops, will launch the largest 
advertising campaign in its history dur- 
ing the next twelve months, it was ex- 
plained to the salesmen of that company 
at a recent conference at headquarters 
A large portion of the campaign, it was 

stated, will appear in newspapers. 


Appoints Cramer-Krasselt 


_ The Twin Disc Clutch Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., has appointed the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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“My Friends 
Are My Readers” 


by Cholly Knickerbocker 


Society Editor of 
the New York American 


The people who get their names and pictures on some 


society pages! | don’t wonder that society relies almost 


entirely upon the New York American for news of itself. 
The “inner circle” knows it won't be distressed by finding 
its representatives mélanged with a lot of names of 
doubtful origin. And it’s sure fhat only pictures of those 
who are in the Social Register will be published in the 
American. No other newspaper draws the line as rigor- 
ously as this. Another thing—the American has built up 
a reputation for printing more society “news-beats” and 
more exclusive society news than any other newspaper. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that Il, unlike other 
society editors, write about the people with whom | 
mingle socially. My page, one might say, is like a daily 


letter to my friends. 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Speaking of Art Work 


Recentry the Art Directors Club asked us to 
lend them forty-two pieces of art used in adver- 
tisements we prepared in 1929. 


They wanted these to hang at the Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art and to 
reproduce in the Annual of Advertising Art. 


We were pleased for two reasons: 


It’s the second largest number of selections 
any agency has had in the nine years’ history 
of the Exhibit. (We had the largest number last 
year with 47.) 


And it’s about 20% more than any other 
agency had this year. 





ROGER F. OWSLEY ALEXANDER D. CHIQUOINE 
Contract and Rate Department Vice-Pres., Acct. Representative 
New York New York 
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HARRY J. PAYNE HENRY P. TEALL 
Art Department Writer 
New York New York 





JOHN MARTIN GRACE CRANE SMITH 
Radio Department Writer 
New York New York 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 





383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building . MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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THE ODDS 


WERE 3 TO 1 
but the Post had the ear of 


61% 


The story of the new, prosperous, progressive, grow- 
ing Cincinnati is the story of The Cincinnati Post. 
For it was The Cincinnati Post that led the long 10; 
and bitter fight for clean government. S | 

As a matter of fact and record, it either initiated —ha 
or supported every movement that finally broke the ofter 
grip of a political gang. And this, while every other roa 
newspaper in Cincinnati was either indifferent or +a 
actively hostile. the | 

The Cincinnati Post was able to accomplish this by w 
job because it had the ear and the confidence of the ot 
influential, thinking citizens. The Post is read by oe 
61 per cent of the families in Cincinnati. We | 

A newspaper able to sell a city on the idea of a figurs 
new government is able to sell your merchandise to a 
that city. numb 

Only by putting The Cincinnati Post on your list some’ 
can you reach in its entirety this great group, this cent. 
majority of prosperous, influential Cincinnati. — 
is mm 
porta 


The Cincinnati Post ine 
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Lo! The Poor Male 


Rapio BroapcasTers OF AMERICA, 


Cincinnati, OxnI0 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time ago I read an article 

Printers’ Ink which gave the 
percentage of sales in men’s cloth- 
ing influenced by women. I should 
very much like to see this story 
again, though I do not recall even 
the title of the story, nor do 
remember when it appeared. 

Is it possible that you can give 
me light on when and where I read 
this story? Also, I would appre- 
ciate it if any one on your staff 
s in a position to give me the in- 
formation I desire—that is, approx- 
imately the percentage of sales in 
men’s clothing influenced by women. 

E. C. Spencer. 


‘OME business statistics — we 

should say “alleged” statistics 
—have been used so far, wide and 
often that they have become ac- 
cepted as gospel. Way up at the 
top of these lists of statistics is a 
figure indicating the percentage of 
the total amount of buying done 
by women. 

One individual told us a long 
time ago that women do 95 per 
cent of the buying for the home. 
We tried to get him to pare the 
figure but he stuck by his guns. A 
number have told us that the figure 
is 90 per cent. An even greater 
number insist that the figure is 
somewhere between 80 and 90 per 
cent. And a vast multitude swing 
between 70 and 80 per cent. 

We don’t profess to know. What 
is more, we don’t think it is im- 
portant even to attempt to deter- 
mine what the figure may be, 
except by product. Here, vastly 
more investigating could profitably 
be done. Surprisingly few manu- 
facturers selling to the home have 
analyzed this male or female ques- 
tion as thoroughly as they have 
other less important matters. Also, 
some of those who have looked 
into it have been inclined to con- 
duct a statistical survey. That is 
all wrong. This isn’t a matter of 
Statistics so much as it is one of 
human relations. 

_ For example, it is easy enough 
lor a manufacturer to induce a 
sufficiently large and varied group 
of his retailers to keep a count of 
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how many women buy his product. 
But when this manufacturer finds 
that 60 per cent of the purchases 
of his product are made by women, 
is he justified in concluding that 
women constitute his market, and 
not men? He may be. Then 
again, he may not. 

If the article this manufacturer 
makes is one that is actually used 
by men, he may be making a seri- 
ous error if he concludes that be- 
cause women do 60 per cent of the 
buying, it is to the women folk 
that he should appeal. Actually, 
the purchase in the store may rep- 
resent merely the culmination of 
something that was all decided in 
the home—and decided, not by the 
woman but by the man. In other 
words, the one who plunks down 
the money on the counter is not 
always the one who had the final 
say so as to what to buy and how 
much, 

All this brings to mind that cer- 
tain manufacturers of items of 
men’s apparel appear to have be- 
come convinced that a subtle ap- 
peal to women may be of consider- 
able value. For instance, we under- 
stand that the riot of color that 
now greets the eye when one ap- 
proaches a counter on which is 
displayed men’s shorts does not 
trace its origin to a desire to ap- 
peal to men. To the contrary, our 
impression is that the colorful dis- 
play is part and parcel of a subtle 
plan to make this merchandise ap- 
peal to women—who, incidentally, 
do most of the actual buying of 
men’s underwear. What the men 
who must wear ’em think about 
the rainbow effects is a matter that 
may have to be reckoned with 
later. 

This endeavor to make men’s 
merchandise appeal to women has 
percolated down to work clothes. 
Yes, sir, believe it or not, there is 
now such a thing as the ensemble 
idea in overalls. We have in front 
of us a business-paper advertise- 
ment inserted by a manufacturer 
of fabrics used in work clothes, 
headed: “The Ensemble Idea Is 
Giving New Distinction to Work 
Clothes.” Says the copy: “Matched 
pants and shirts is a logical step 
ahead. Naturally it is proving a 
big success. Why shouldn't the 
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farmer, mechanic or laborer prefer 
better appearance. .. .?” 

And yet, despite all this evi- 
dence, we incline to the view that 
the poor male is not so down- 
trodden as he may appear to be. 
In fact, some day he may rise up 
and assert his complete. indepen- 
dence—and then won’t some man- 
ufacturers have regrets! 

That something of the sort is 
in the wind may be indicated by a 
current business-paper advertise- 
ment featuring Palmer comfor- 
tables. Says this piece of copy: 
“Just because womenfolk buy all 
the comfortables is no sign that 
menfolk never use these covers on 
their own beds. We all know that 
there’s a growing tendency in 
homes today for each member of 
the family to have an individual 
room. And when the young mas- 
culine element leaves home to seek 
its fortune, there are bachelor 
suits and apartments waiting for 
tasteful decoration. This market 
has never been cultivated because 
comfortables for the last thirty 
years, have been smothered under 
red roses.”"—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Lee Group Buys Lincoln, 
Nebr., “Star” 


The Star Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Lincoln, Nebr., Star, has 
been sold to E. P. Adler and Frank D. 
Throop, of Davenport, Iowa, Lee P 
Loomis and other members of the Lee 
group of newspapers. Purchase was made 
from H Gooch and B. Tobin, 
who purchased a controlling interest in 
the company nearly twenty years ago. 

r. Throop, who has ae publisher 
for the last fifteen years of the Daven- 
port Democrat, will become publisher of 
the Star, which will be taken over by 
the new owners July 1. Mr. Gooch and 
Mr. Tobin will retain a stock interest 
in the paper and both will remain on 
the board of directors, Mr. Tobin con- 
tinuing as business manager. 

Other members of the board of di- 
rectors will include Mr. Loomis, pub- 
lisher of the Mason City, Iowa, Globe 
Gazette and Philip D. Adler, of the 
Kewanee, Ill., Star. E. P. Adler, pub- 
lisher of the Davenport Times, will be 
the new president of the Star Publishing 
Company. Mr. Loomis will vice- 
president and Mr. Throop, secretary and 
treasurer, The Lee group includes, in 
addition to the Star, nine papers in 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 


The degree of Doctor of Letters has 
been conferred upon Victor H. Hanson, 
ublisher of the Birmingham, Ala. 
ews, by Oglethorpe University, of 
Atlanta. 


INK 
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Salesmen’s Reports 


is a good time right now to 
dig into salesmen’s reports. 
Not just looking them over, but 
analyzing a few cafefully. 

For example, here is one out of 
the notions and dry goods field. 
The manufacturer was becoming a 
little pessimistic because his sales 
had dropped considerably. He gave 
“pep-up” talks to his salesmen and 
then dug into their reports. One 
of them from New Orleans gave 
him the clue. 

A memo was attached to this 
order in which the girl who sold 
the merchandise across the counter 
had told the salesman that she 
needed and knew that she could sell 
$225 worth of merchandise. He 
went with the statement to the 
buyer of the department. The 
buyer told the girl that she could 
buy only $150 worth. Then the 
order was taken up with the mer- 
chandise manager and he cut the 
order down to $90. 

Hot on the trail of an idea, the 
manufacturer checked up several 
other orders and found the same 
situation. He discovered that the 
people who are dealing with the 
public want more merchandise than 
the executives above them will al- 
low them to have. This particular 
manufacturer is taking steps to 
try and remedy the situation by 
concentrating on the executives. 


J. M. Faber Appointed by 
Birmingham “Post” 


J. M. Faber, formerly with Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, and, more recently, with the 
New York office of the bureau ol 
broadcasting of Radio Digest, Chicago, 
has been made national advertising man- 
ager of the Birmingham, Ala., Post. He 
was, also, at one time with the F. 
Wallis Armstrong Company, Philadel 
phia advertising agency. 


A. H. Fulton with Reimers & 
Whitehill 


Arthur H. Fulton, formerly president 
of Whitman Advertisers’ Service, Inc., 
and, later, with Littlehale-Burnham-Ful- 
ton, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
now _ Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, Inc., 
has joined Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York, as 
an account executive. 
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The thirteen great 
Midwest farming states 
where the 925,000 cir- 
culation of Capper’s 
Farmer is largely con- 
centrated produce over 
half of the nation’s 
agricultural wealth 
and have over half of 
agriculture’s capital 
investments. 


ppers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
COVERS THE NATIONAL FARM MARKET 

















Getting More People Up in the Air 


The Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Although It Sells Engines Only, 
Uses Advertising to Broaden the Market for Planes 


AS Colonel Charles Lindbergh 
and almost every person in 
the world knows who can read and 
write, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, of Paterson, N. J., 
makes engines. It doesn’t sell its 
engines to the public. It sells them 
to the makers of planes. Naturally, 
its market for engines is limited 
by the market for planes and the 
number of planes sold depends 
upon the air-mindedness of the 
public. 

A year ago, the company realized 
that the whole industry had come 
to a point when those obstacles 
which always handicap new modes 
of transportation must be met and 
overcome. When a _ Stanley 
Steamer went sizzling along a 
dusty road in the country at twenty 
miles an hour people used to scat- 
ter in fear of an explosion. What 


the pioneers in every new mode of 


transportation had to contend with, 
aviation has to meet as it emerges 
from the development stage and is 
confronted with need of quantity 
production of planes. 

The Wright company undertook 
a national survey of the industry 
and of the users of airplanes to 
secure accurate information upon 
which to base an advertising cam- 
paign. This survey, started a year 
ago, was not a quick look around 
at a few-groups of consuniers. It 
was so thorough that no less than 
8,000 people in various lines of 
business, including relatives of 
users of planes, were interviewed 
and conversations carefully noted. 

It became clearly evident to the 
company that a type of advertis- 
ing was necessary which would be 
broader than merely quickly sell- 
ing the aero fan. The kind of 
questions that people asked the 
company’s own investigators gave 
the clue. What kind of clothes 
did people really wear when they 
toured aloft? How could a per- 
son on the ground tell what a safe 
pilot looked like? What kind of 
planes are the safest? How much 
would it cost to buy and keep an 


airplane? What does a joy stick 
do? These and similar questions 
asked by the general public im- 
pressed the company with the fact 
that the objective of the campaign 
should be to get more people off 
the ground and into the air, and 
that the way to do this was to 
answer the questions in their minds 
in non-technical language. 

As a result of this nation-wide 
survey, three distinct national cam- 
paigns were prepared. One goes 
to the industry itself in trade pub- 
lications, another to business men 
in a selected list of magazines, 
and one, the major campaign, to 
the general public throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

In this last campaign the copy, 
drawn in many cases from the lips 
of the families of the usegs them- 
selves, reads like this: “Let the 
day be the kind for a pleasant 
drive and your clothes the same 
as for motoring. Then head for 
the nearest airport. Step up to the 
sturdy ships in line. Look them 
over, huge Wright-powered all- 
metal transports. Strong, sky- 
going cabin cruisers. A great air 
yacht with fifteen seats, tiny sky 
runabouts and sleek sport ships 
whose metal frames have surplus 
strength four or five times beyond 
their need.” 

Then the copy tells the prospect 
how to pick a ship that has been 
licensed by the Government and a 
pilot who is likewise licensed after 
exhaustive tests on the ground and 
aloft. Then there are a few words 
about the joy of flying, a great 
deal more about its safety and just 
how the pilot operates his plane. 

One of the great objects of the 
consumer advertising campaign and 
the way it is being merchandised 
is to get over the thought that 
heroes and heroics have gone from 
the skies, that planes are designed 
for the average man, thousands of 
whom are now flying them every 
day. 

In the final piece of its con- 
sumer series, the company sets 
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The Cash 
Register 
-- Rot... 
the Social 
Register 


The market study 

just completed by 

Emerson B.Knight, 

Inc., proves that 

it’s bad business 

to high-hat the 
proletariat. 

Somehow home-owners bob 
up all over the city in utter 
disregard of any socially-sur- 
veyed geographic boundaries. 
High-priced motor-cars and 
radio sets are discovered in 
low-priced housing districts. 
Caviar goes over big in chain 
stores, and the distributor 
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rings up 
Sales eee 


for a high-priced 
electrical house- 
hold device* finds 
more sales for his 
products “in the 
Flats” than in the 
Heights. 
Get the true unbiased facts 
and figures of present-day 
Cleveland and discover for 
yourself the possibilities for 
selling that exist here. 
Just write us your problems 
and what Knight-certified 
facts will help you solve them. 
*Name upon request. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 


National Representatives 


e 
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The More Faith a Magfne 


its Power tell. 


EF ing artis 
VERYWOMAN'S faith in Gdll hos led 
Housekeeping has deep foungge with te 
tions. That is why the returns roshion 
advertisers get are so sure and 
satisfactory. 


Goop Housekeeping editor 
ly plows deep that its adverti 
may reap. 


IT was the first to create a laborato 
Good Housekeeping Institute—in w 
household devices and cookery cq, 
be scientifically tested. 


It created the only Bureau of Fo 
Sanitation and Health, to test foods, 
metics and drug products—so that 
dining table, dressing table, and m 
cine cabinet could be protected. 


Its Studio of Furnishings and Dec 
tions, with its monthly exhibits of ro 





sow, EVERYWOMAMAG, 
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ing artistic American-made turnish- 
has led in inspiring Everywoman 
with taste and beauty. 


Fashion Service has won prestige 
se of the swiftness and authority 
which it translates the dictates of 
to meet the practical needs of 
minded women in every American 


ty. 
+ + 


DOD Housekeeping was the first to 
Gontee for its readers products ac- 
d for advertising. 


result is that Good Housekeeping 
on the confidence of American 
es to an extent that makes it con- 
ous among magazines in the good 
enjoys and in the sales it produces 
s advertisers as a result of that 


will. 
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down the following nine sugges- 
tions to prospects, all of which, it 
will be seen, are designed to reach 
out after the broader market. 


1. Drive out to the nearest air port. 

2. Talk with pilots of the plane. 

3. Study the ships and their con- 
trols. 

4. Pick your plane and go aloft. 
(In this case the reader is asked 
to be sure that it is a licensed 
ship flown by a licensed pilot, 
and powered by a Wright en- 
gine.) 

Study the ship’s power plant. 
Enroll in a licensed school. 

Get in a dual training ship and 
put your learning to work. 
Solo the ship for the first time. 
Then buy the ship that suits 
you, 


In basing its merchandising and 
sales campaign upon a complete 
and thorough national investiga- 
tion, in making its copy appeal fit 
the questions asked by the average 
man and his wife, and in merchan- 
dising its campaign to the trade 
in a thoroughgoing manner, this 
well-known manufacturer proves 
again that digging for the facts is 
the logical course for any adver- 
tiser to follow, be his product as 
new as an airplane motor or as old 
as bricks. 


Stelle-Wessinger- 
Foltz 


The Reading Chain and Block Cor- 
poration, Reading, Pa., has appointed 
Stelle-Wessinger-Foltz, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
is effective July 1. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Appoints 


D. J. Carroll with Milwaukee 
“Journal” 


formerly with the 
Kansas City Star and, before that, with 


David J. Carroll, 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
national advertising staff of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, where he will be in 
charge of financial advertising. 


Death of J. T. DeBell 


John T. DeBell, for twenty years edi- 
tor of the “Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals,” .published by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., died recently at 
Philadelphia, He was sixty-seven years 
old. 


Now “Catering Management”’ 


The name of Cafeteria Management, 
a publication of Management Magazines, 
chang 


Inc., Chicago, ‘has “been ed * to.. 


Catering Management. 
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Formula for Growth 


Atm laboratory over a store 
in 1880; today twelve great 
factories, giving employment to 
22,000 people, and assets of more 
than $130,000,000. That, in a 
sentence, is the history of the East- 
man Kodak Company. George 
Eastman, asked to give his for- 
mula for success, summed it up 
very briefly in a statement pub- 
lished over his signature in a re- 
cent booklet issued by the com- 
pany. He said: “In thinking back 
on the growth of this industry, 
the chief credit that I allot to my- 
self is for always getting good 
men to join us.” 


Candy Groups to Double 
Advertising Budget 


The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, meeting at Chicago last week, voted 
to increase its national advertising ap- 
propriation to at least double that of 
the present year. This year’s budget is 
approximately $150,000. In addition, 
through promotional activities of the as- 
sociation, advertising by individual re- 
tailers and manufacturers advertising 
under the association name is expected 
to increase materially during 1931. 

Educational and advertising effort up 
to the present has been largely devoted 
to defending candy, George H.W William- 
son, president of the Williamson Candy 
Company and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s advertising and educational com- 
mittee, pointed out. Past effort has re- 
sulted in the removal of much misunder- 
standing of and hostility toward candy, 
he said. It now remains, he stated, not 
only to continue the work of keeping 
the public open-minded, but to assume 
the more positive task of establishing 
candy as a rightful and essential part 
of the daily diet. Members concurred 
that the surface of their sales oppor- 
tunities had been but scratched and that 
maintenance of progress to date requires 
continuance of the program. 

E. B. Hutchins, of The* Bonita Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, Wis., was elected 
president of the association. He suc- 
ceeds A. M. Kelly, of Wallace & Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles H. 
Haug, of the Mason, Au & Magen- 
heimer Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
George E. Williamson, of John G, 
Woodward & Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, were elected vice-presidents. Wal- 
ter C. Hughes, of Chicago, continues as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Tung-Sol Account to Addison 
Vars 


4 he Sol Radio Tubes, Inc., Newark, 
J., has appointed the New York of- 
ms of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
ree to bas its advertising account. 
b papers and*direct 





mail will be used. 
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Dill & Collins Paper 


plays its part in selling 


———— ee 











The Following Pages Demonstrate the 
Correct Use of the Allied Printing Arts 
as an Aid to Selling 


No. 4 of a Series Dill & Collins Co. 


> © 1930 <D> Phila., Pa. ey 
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THE BENJAMIN FR 
MEMORIAL 


The magnificent structure planned to house the greatest sig indust 
museum in the Americas will be a glowing memorial to tggmts of 
great scientist, statesman and philosopher—Benja 
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industrial 


What would be more appropriate for this 
book on the Memorial to the founder of one 
of the oldest printing houses (1728), than the 
use of paper manufactured by Dill & Collins 
Co., the lineal descendant of the first paper 
mill built in America (1690). 


The paper selected to express the dignity 
and austerity of this purpose was Dill & 
Collins Duchess Cover—Antique Finish— 
and Dill & Collins Canterbury Book—Laid. 


Duchess Cover is available in eight colors and 
White, Antique and Ripple Finish. This 
moderate priced, strong, deckle edged paper 
is a favorite not only for cover stocks but for 
broadsides, folders, menu cards, programs and 
incidental uses where a long-fibre sheet and a 
splendid printing surface are required. 


Canterbury Book—Wove and Laid—deckle 
edged and watermarked—is obtainable in 
white and six colors. It is an unusually 
mellow sheet, lending personality to any 
printed job. 


These plates were made by Gatchel & 
Manning, Inc. Printing of the “Book 
of Designations” by Edward S. Paret. 
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Use a Paper of the DILL & COLLINS Line. 


when planning your direct mail, d 
whether in the form of broadsides, booklets, catalogs or folders, 7 


Both large and small users of printed matter know that the] 
DILL & COLLINS Line assures: i 


—A choice of finishes, colors and weights 

—Uniform high quality 

—Prestige to your message 

—Economy—by increasing the attention value and pulling 

power of your advertising 

WRITE US TODAY, addressing Dept. D, about any printing | 
you may be planning. We will gladly send you working samples § 
and demonstration sheets. 


DILL & COLLINS PAPERS 


are grouped below according to finish and quality 


High Finish Coated: 
Old Ivory (Ivory) 
Black and White (White) 
Multykolor (Coated one side—White) 
Multykolor Letter (White—coated one side—for 4-page letters) 
Dull Finish Coated: 
Superb Dull Coated (White, Cream, Gray) 
Dulbrite (White and Ivory) 
Folding Coated: 
Dilfold Enamel (White) 
English Finish: 


De and Se Tints (India, Cerise, R. E. Blue, Clover, Goldenrod, 4 
Granite Blue, Canary, Seafoam) ; 
Flat White (High White) 


Book Papers: 

D. & C. Torchon (White, for water color printing—Cambo Red, 
Madras Green, Cochin Yellow, Taj Blue) 

Canterbury Laid—Antique Finish (White, India, Clover, Coffee, Gray, | 
Goldenrod, R. E. Blue) 

Canterbury Wove—Antique Finish (White, India) 

Suede Laid—Egg Shell Finish (White, Buff, Apple Green, Peach, 
Melon, Light Blue) 

Suede Finish Wove—Egg Shell Finish (White and India) 


Cover Stocks: 


Duchess Cover—Ripple and Antique Finish (White, Buff, Gray, Tea, 7 
Coffee, Gold, Brown, Coraline, Nileen Green) , 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 
Master Makers of Printing Papers 
STA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Answering the Jobber Who 
Wants Special Prices 


An Actual Sales Talk That Contains Practical Suggestions for Salesmen 
in Many Fields 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Co. 


NE of the commonest causes 
for worrying which assails the 
manufacturer these days is the big 
jobber who, fully cognizant of his 
importance, asks for special prices. 
That is, sometimes he asks. Quite 
as often he demands special prices. 
With business conditions what 
they are today, the manufacturer 
knows that he cannot very well 
snarl at the jobber: “Those are 
our prices. Take them or leave 
them.” He knows that the jobber, 
in the face of chain-store and 
mail-order house competition, is 
perhaps fighting for his life. He 
has got to explain to the jobber 
candidly and clearly, just why he 
cannot make special concessions. 
The author talked to a very 
prominent jobber not long ago on 
this subject, answering his request 
for special prices, and the editor of 
Printers’ Ink seems to feel that 
what was said at that time might 
have some general interest. So, 
with the reader’s indulgence, I 
all drop into the first person and 
address this jobber—Mr. Franklin 
will do as his name. 
“Mr. Franklin, you have asked 
ime for a special price on our line 


market for twenty years. 
it offend you if I asked you a ques- 
tion or two myself? Please notice 


in my voice—but, ; 
Franklin, do you think that we 
have been in business for twenty 
years without having figured our 
price as low as we possibly can 
for the fling? Do. the product we 


net profit in any certain territory 
without a major upheaval in your 


business? Of course, you don’t. 
Candidly, neither do we. 
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“Now, if I am to give you a 
price concession it has either got 
to come out of the goods or come 
out of the service we are rendering 
you in the moving of the goods. 

“I know that you wouldn't lis- 
ten to our cutting the quality of 
our line and for that reason Fon 
going to pass on to the possibility 
of clipping off some of the expense 
of our co-operative sales effort— 
that is, moving goods from your 
shelves. 

“Even if you thought it ad- 
visable for us to make this saving 
by eliminating dealer helps, how 
could we do it? I speak now, 
particularly, of advertising. Our 
advertising is national. We cannot 
keep the trade papers out of your 
territory. The trade papers enter- 
ing your territory carry a propor- 
tionate cost of our advertising. 
There is nothing we can do about 
that. True, we can cut out the 
direct-by-mail advertising going 
into your territory, but if we do 
that, you are going to have to 
assume the advertising burden your- 
self, and then where is your spe- 
cial price going to be of any bene- 
fit to you? 


A Life-Study 


“Besides—and please do not 
think me conceited when I say this 
—I doubt very much whether you, 
as a jobber handling 10,000 lines, 
can do as good a job of adver- 
tising my line as we can. That 
is not over-confidence. It is sim- 
ply sense. We have made a life- 
time study of this one line and we 
believe we advertise it well. 

“But advertising is not the only 
expense in our dealer-help cam- 
paign. We have missionary men 
who could very easily be kept out 
of this territory to save the amount 
involved in a special price. Again, 
where do you benefit? If the 
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missionary work is discontinued, 
your sales drop. 

“You see, | am excluding any 
possibility of your.doing this mis- 
sionary work yourself. Why? 
Because our missionary men have 
spent months in the factory, years 
on the road selling one thing—one 
line. Any general missionary men 
you may have in your employ 
would have to spend a like novi- 
tiate period before they would be 
of any practical value. That is 
manifestly impossible, as they are 
working for you, not for us. Not 
being trained by the factory, their 
work would not be effective. You 
would not sell the goods, and all 
that your special price would have 
brought you would be an over- 
stock of unsalable material. 

“So, Mr. Franklin, you see we 
seem to be finding it very difficult 
to locate any fat place from which 
this price concession can be carved. 

“I know that you purchase a 
very satisfactory amount of our 
material yearly. You stand among 
the first twenty jobbers in this 


country so far as purchases from 


us are concerned. But beyond 
those twenty leading purchasers, 
there are 300 jobbers who are also 
buying our line in a more or less 
satisfactory quantity. What I am 
getting at is this—your business is 
fine. We like it. We appreciate it. 
It stands well to the fore, taking the 
American jobbers as a whole. But, 
now that you have a complete pic- 
ture, don’t you see that your busi- 
ness is not materially affecting our 
production ? 

“Don’t think I am ungrateful. I 
am not. I am simply giving you 
our side of the picture. Don’t you 
see that you would have to be the 
means of increasing our total pro- 
duction—let us say—25 per cent— 
before such a price concession as 
you ask could be really justified? 
And you couldn’t do that unless 
you were to throw out every other 
line you have and devote yourself 
entirely to my product. And in 
that case you would be a branch 
of my company and not a jobber! 

“Another thing you may not 
have thought of is this: If we 
were to give you a special price 
we would be honor bound to pass 
this same special price on to the 
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other twenty jobbers who stand 
with you as our leading jobbers, 
It would not be fair to them, if 
we didn’t. You put our line in, 
in the first place, because our repu- 
tation was g Why is it good? 
Because when we quote a price, it’s 
our only price. 

“The trade know this. You 
knew it when you put in the line 
and that is one of the reasons you 
were content to deal with us. If 
we were to quote you a special 
price, it would only be a short time 

fore you would have an unconm- 
fortable feeling that maybe some 
jobber just a little larger than you 
was getting even a more special 
price. Nothing in the entire struc- 
ture of American business so un- 
dermines confidence and good-will 
as the quoting of special prices. 

“And there is just one more 
thing, Mr. Franklin, if I may be 
permitted to say it. I see a fore- 
boding look in your eye which 
means that you are about to wave 
a competitor at me. Just to call 
a spade a spade, what are you go- 
ing to think of a competitor if he 
assents to quoting you a special 
price—after what I have told you? 
Do you think you are going to be 
happy about it? No, you won't. 
You will begin to wonder uneasily 
about his cost svstem—whether he 
figures his cost so carelessly that 
he is perhaps skating on thin ice, 
financially. You are going to have 
misgivings as to the quality of his 
goods. You are going to wonder 
how his advertising and dealer- 
help co-operation is going to be 
administered from now on. 


What Price Concessions Mean 


“To sum it up, Mr. Franklin, 
when a manufacturer quotes a 
jobber a special price concession he 
is either endangering the quality 
of his goods, jeopardizing the ef- 
fectiveness of his advertising and 
missionary work in your territory, 
risking financial trouble, or deal- 
ing unfairly with his other jobbers 
and thus risking his reputation. 
You have built your business by 
representing manufacturers whose 
goods are a credit to you, whose 
service is a help to you, whose 
reputation is an asset to you. If 
the manufacturer, through quoting 
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Are Women’s Legs 
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Price concessions, abandons any of 
these three things—quality, service 
or reputation—you will immedi- 
ately find the circumstance reflected 
in your own organization. Not 
only is the manufacturer paying 
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for his poor judgment, then, in 
taking such a step, but you are 
paying for it also. 

“And that which is paid for by 
both the buyer and the seller, is 
dearly bought!” 


What Groucho Says 


How Boss Learned All About Horses—and Men 


D® you ever have that feeling 
that the boss of a billion-dollar 
outfit must be something different 
from the rest of us guys? Hu- 
manly different, I mean, sorta 
infallible, wise, and all that? You 
have? So have I. We both know 
better, of course. Why I even felt 
that way about Biddle once till he 
spilled some green soup on a pink 
cravat. Still I can’t get over it. 
Every time I meet one of these 
guys I feel like a slave meeting a 
new master. 

Funny thing but my Boss doesn’t 
ever seem to feel that way. Got 
a fine way, he has, of getting pally 
with plutocrats, talks yachts or 
stock farms like a book. « Knows 
all the fast horses, polo experts 
and everything. Although actu- 
ally he’s a nut for bass fishing and 
mountain climbing. Only sports 
he cares for, really hates a horse. 

Told me once how he got his 
horse knowledge. When he was a 
kid about twenty-four he was with 
an investment banking house. They 
made him caretaker for a famous 
pickle manufacturer they were 
financing. Boss was an earnest 
young guy and thorough He 
learned all about the pickle king, 
found out that he was nuts on 
blooded horses. Boss himself 
couldn’t tell a horse from a mule 
but he boned up on records, sires, 
dams, and all that, learned the 
names of all the swell steeds on 
earth and what they’d done. Got 
so glib with it all that the old 
pickle king fell for him like a twin 
brother. Boss would dig up old 
sporting prints from the junk 
shops and mail them to. Pickles. 
The old gink loved ’em. 

I'll tell you Boss was good, too 
blamed good. Pickle king blew in 
one day all smiles, saying: “Young 
man, I got a lovely surprise for 


you. Down in Kentucky last 
week I bought two elegant colts, 
half brothers, both sired by Rings 
Around.” Seems Rings Around 
was the prize papa horsey of his 
day. “Grand!” says Boss, all 
smiles. “Wait a minute, young 
man. I picked ’em both up for a 
song and I’m makin’ you a pres- 
ent of the sorrel one. Have shipped 
him to you. You'll get a bill of 
lading in a day or two. My com- 
pliments, young man.” 

Boss showed his mettle then and 
there. He looked glad and acted 
glad. Gushed all over the lot, 
even while he was thinking: “Wife 
and I live in a two-room flat. Am 
I going to keep that damn horse 
in the bathroom or what? Pickle 
king will want to drive around and 
see how young Sorrel-by-Rings 
Around is coming on. What'’ll I 
do! Oh, what'll I do! I don't 
even know whether a horse eats 
meat or not.” 

After that Boss said he knew 
that pickle kings and other pluto- 
crats were just fellers, all you-have 
to do to bring them to you is to 
learn what they like to eat and 
drink and chin about. 

How'd Boss take care of the 
horse? No, he didn’t keep the colt 
in the bathroom. He had an in- 
spiration on the way home when 
he spotted a livery stable he'd 
passed twice a day but never no- 
ticed before. Sure, there were liv- 
ery stables in the days when Boss 
was twenty-four. In six weeks 
they had the pickle guy all financed 
and Boss could sell the colt. Says 
nobody ever got a horse education 
so fast and complete as he did, and 
that the pickle guy died a few 
years later never having tumbled 
to the fact that Boss really never 
knew horses nor cared a rap about 
"em. GrovucHo. 
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DO YOU BASE 


FUTURE BUSINESS 


1929 1930 


SALES? 


F you follow this plan in setting 
sales quotas, and your product is 
automobiles or automotive equip- 
ment, you know that Phoenix and 
Arizona represent an unusually re- 
ceptive market for this line of prod- 
ucts. In fact, 66% of the city families 
own automobiles and 63%: of the 
trade area families—an exceedingly 
high installation. 


Further, the family reading groups of 
The Arizona Republican own 2% 
times as many automobiles as the 
family reading groups of Arizona's 
second paper. 


Basing future business on past sales, 
the automotive advertiser's greatest 
potential market in Arizona is reached 
through The Arizona Republican. 


» THE « 


ARIZONA PUBLCAN 


~ 
Greener Co. Co. ‘ 
Mew Yee INCREASINGLY 


Chicago. .360 < wiefcn = ARIZONA 
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WORKS AND REFINERES 


6! Broaowsr 


Lubricants 


A grade for enh type ferert New YORK 


April 1, 1950 


Liberty Magazine, 
ew York, 3. Y+ 


Gentlemen: 


In selecting Liberty to carry 
the message of the Vacuum O11 Company, ve add- 
ed a vast new market for the sale of our pro- 

Liberty's concentration in populated 
centers makes it & very desirable medium for 
the advertising of Mobiloile 


We are gied to have the advant- 
age of ite circulation of 2,400,000, ite low 
advertising cost, its newsdealer sale which 
assures attention for our edvertisings 


Liberty's metropolitan audience 
of young-minded, active, interested families 
provides an ideal market to support the steady 
growth in the sale of Mobdiloil. 

Yours very truly» 


VACUUM OIL 
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Vacuum Oil Appraises Liberty 


“Liberty’s metropolitan, young- 
minded, active readers provide 
an ideal market to support the 
steady growth in sales of Mobiloil’’ 


lo Me amg oa Company 

new mar- 
ket. It pve Tiberey The letter 
of Eben Griffiths, advertising man- 
ager, tells why. 

Liberty is deliv a tremen- 
dous number of contacts to people 
who buy cars. Every week more 
than 2,400,000 persons buy 
Liberty. "Most of them drive 

This big market is reached at the 
lowest po in the field. For one 
cent you reach 5.7 families with a 
black and white page. Color cor- 
respondingly low. 


99% of Liberty readers buy 


woletbes mit 


advertising job? We believe so. 

Liberty follows its readers to 

vacation spots. arsg sh 

calsdon is’ 37% pre cer tha 

culation is its 
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Making the Dealer an Expert— 
a Merchandising Problem 


Once This Problem Is Solved, Advertising Becomes More Resultful 


¢ many industries, notably tex- 
tiles, the channels of distribu- 
tion make it very difficult for the 
manufacturer of good merchandise 
to make his product stand out from 
the field. Just telling, either in 
advertising, in promo- 
tion, or in selling, about 
how good his product 
is, is not enough. Yet, 
in some cases, there 
seems little else to do 
and the manufacturer 
has had to be content 
to go along in the hope 
that trade and consumer 
eventually will be con- 
vinced of advertised 
merits. 

What the Otis Com- 
pany, manufacturer of 
awning fabrics, has 
done in the last four 
years to solve this ex- 
tremely difficult prob- 
lem opens up a sugges- 
tive merchandising and 
advertising vein. For, 
by gradually educating 
its trade to an expert 
application of awning 
fabrics to particular 
consumer requirements, 
this concern has wak- 
ened dealers to sales po- 
tentialities which the 
company has increased 
through national adver- 
tising spotlighting its 
dealer experts. 

The Otis Company, whose prod- 
uct is distributed by Bliss, Fabyan 
& Company, is a long established 
concern manufacturing awning 
fabrics. When color came into 
prominence, Otis fabrics were 
among the first to be distributed 
in a high-grade range. But be- 
tween manufacture of colorful 
awning fabrics and their applica- 
tion to the many varieties of con- 
sumer homes lay a tremendously 
wide gap. 

According to Harold T. Ward, 
sales manager of the Otis Com- 


pany, distributional set-up made it 
seemingly impossible to reach 
either dealers or consumers ef- 
fectively with the story of color- 
ful fabrics. “We had practically 
no contact with awning manufac- 
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A Page from the Otis Style Book “Awnings—A 


— 





Guide To Their Selection” 


turers—the retailers in our indus- 
try who do the finished job for a 
home. Selling in October to dis- 
tributors who buy yardage and 
themselves contact the trade the 
following spring, we did not know 
our dealers by name. And be- 
cause we had no direct contact, 
what we might plan or do did 
not carry to the general trade with 
force. 

“About four years ago, though 
we then had no thought of making 
experts of our awning dealers, we 
did feel that to distinguish our 
fabrics in the trade and consumer 
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mind we must in some way work 
more closely with dealers. We 
might, we felt, help them with 
problems for which, undoubtedly, 
we could find a solution where they 
might not be able to see light. We 
did not know what these problems 
were. We merely believed that 
our business and the trade’s busi- 
ness could be increased if each of 
us knew the other intimately. 
“The first step toward closer 
contact involved the co-operation 
of our distributors, for we asked 
them for the names of their deal- 
ers. To these we added names of 
prospective dealers, the final list 
being made up of names obtained 
even through chambers of com- 
merce. The second step, still 
without any special merchandising 
plan in mind, was to send to this 
list such helps as folders and let- 
terheads with fabric patterns. This, 
it proved, was an excellent way to 
check our mailing list and learn 
which names were those of dealers, 
of prospects, and of deadwood. 
And even though today we are un- 
able to say with complete assur- 
ance just who is an Otis dealer— 


because many carry no stocks. but 
sell through sample books—we did 
put ourselves in contact with the 
retail end of our industry.” 
Direct-mail work, carried on at 
irregular intervals, soon changed 
its form. At the beginning of the 


1927-28 season, “Both Sides,” a 
four-page newspaper, served as 
liaison between the company and its 
dealers. Here, for the first time, 
was a real chance to help the trade 
with its problems, the newspaper 
serving to crystallize these problems 
so that the company could pre- 
sent concrete facts about practical 
problems to its trade instead of 
merely a green that its fabrics 
were good fabrics. 

“‘Both Sides’ went out about 
once a month for seven months,” 
says Mr. Ward, “its purpose being 
not to provide news that could be 
had in trade publications but to 
tell dealers useful things they 
wanted to know about conducting 
business. All information that we 
could find we gave in this paper, 
and throughout we stressed the 
fact that style was the big thing 
in selling awnings. As we had be- 
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gun national advertising in one 
class and one mass home publica- 
tion, we alluded to that, emphasiz- 
ing how we were carrying style to 
the consumer. 

“All of which was on the right 
track, but still we had not come 
to the real secret of helping our 
trade sell more awning fabric. 

“During the 1928-29 season we 
continued to stress style, having 
decided that what we and our 
trade had to sell was decorative- 
ness instead of material—attrac- 
tiveness and correctness. In our 
paper, during this period, a charac- 
ter named Omar appeared. He 
was a natural development of ef- 
forts to increase the knowledge of 
dealers in how to use awning ma- 
terials most effectively and how 
best to sell them. He was our 
expert, and out of his work came 
our present plan. For Omar did 
what only architects previously had 
done—he gave thought to what 
type fabric best suited particular 
types of homes. 

“Over his name appeared many 
articles telling what awnings were 
correct for various styles of 
houses and solving individual in- 
stallation problems. Response to 
his effort was widespread. And 
when some 300 letters and photo- 
graphs had come to Omar, asking 
him to specify what fabrics and 
designs to use on the houses shown 
in the photographs, we determined 
that a style book answering any 
and all installation problems was 
an absolute necessity. The task of 
sketching individual answers to 
these letters from dealers obviously 
was beyond Omar’s powers. 

“This Otis awning style book 
became the basis of our 1930 sell- 
ing to the trade and advertising to 
the consumer. It was the mer- 
chandising element we had been 
seeking for several years.” 

Combining in comparatively few 
pages the practical experience of 
architects, artists, decorators and 
awning manufacturers in giving to 
a house “charm, increased liv- 
ability and comfort” through the 
use of correctly chosen awnings, 
“Awnings—A Guide To Their 
Selection” is a finely printed book. 
To appreciate fully how well it has 
been assembled to meet definite 
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conditions, it is best to set down 
what the company wanted it to do. 

“From letters coming to Omar 
to ask for help in putting the 
proper awning on a_ specified 
house,” says Mr. Ward, “we 
learned that except for a very 
few, dealers and consumers knew 
neither how to pick awnings nor 
where to go for information on 
how to make such a selection. 
Generally, the field seemed open 
for a really authoritative guide 
that would be clear, simple, and 
impressive in its correctness. 

“Accordingly, our style book 
first of all covers its subject. We 
put on one of two facing pages a 
colorful illustration of a house 
type under which are six to eight 
lines describing its major char- 
acteristics. On the second page 
we list, under predominating colors 
used on houses of that type, the 
suggested Otis pattern that will 
give ‘liveliness, breadth, strength, 
warmth of color’ or ‘hospitality, 
energy, dignity’ or ‘informality, 
sunshine.’ Thus we were able to 
show the eight important general 
types of American homes and ap- 
propriate awnings. 

“Introducing this by five pages 
telling about and illustrating con- 
struction, valences, fabrics, and ef- 
fects, together with a few para- 
graphs explaining how to use the 
book, and concluding with several 
pages of swatches suitable for the 
house illustrated, we turned out a 
colorful, dignified, easily read yet 
impressive book which anyone, 
whether dealer or consumer, could 
follow with complete assurance of 
authority. 

“We had, after four years of 
gradual evolution something spe- 
cific to offer about awnings. In- 
stead of telling consumers that 
ours are good fabrics, we now 
could show through the book that 
Otis awnings would give their 
homes characteristics most desired. 
Also, instead of telling the trade 
about quality of fabric, we now 
had a tool which would help them 
sell the fabric about which hitherto 
we had only been able to talk.” 

How this concern has merchan- 
dised and advertised the book 
shows how completely a good tool 
can be promoted among dealers if 
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that tool actually will help them 
become more expert in their line. 

In October, of 1929, when plans 
for 1930 were broached, a copy 
of the style book was sent to 
awning manufacturers—the retail 
dealers of this industry—with a 
letter saying that this is the first 
awning style book ever published, 
that it shows all important types of 
houses and lists correct Otis de- 
signs, and that it will help sell 
more awnings because it hastens a 
customer’s selection, assures cor- 
rectness of choice, and sells the 
manufacturer’s ability as a crafts- 
man and his knowledge as a style 
expert. “The book can bring you 
prestige and business,” the letter 
said, the keynote of the company’s 
trade promotion for 1930. 

The second step was to tell about 
it in one trade publication and in 
four consumer magazines for the 
home, in advertisements ranging 
from color pages down to quarter 
pages in black and white. “Per- 
haps your home is a Bungalow 
. . . Or it may be Spanish or 
English,” is the theme of this con- 
sumer advertising whose copy goes 
on to tell about fabrics and to say 
that the “reliable awning manufac- 
turer near you has a copy of the 
first awning style book ever pub- 
lished. We invite you . . . to 
learn from his authoritative book 
which designs are correct for your 
home.” From this the consumer 
is led to a colored picture of the 
book and to a coupon asking the 
company for an Otis folder and 
the name of the nearest dealer. 

This advertising, telling about 
particular types of houses and talk- 
ing specifically about the style book 
did many things. But its biggest 
effect was that it permitted the 
company to merchandise the book 
to build business. This merchan- 
dising took several forms. 

The first, and a sort of prelimi- 
nary, step was to send in February 
to the trade an advance copy of 
the new national campaign’s first 
advertisement mounted on a dis- 
play card. An accompanying let- 
ter pointed out that the company 
was going to send to dealers hav- 
ing the style book all business re- 
sulting from consumer coupon in- 
quiries. And it concluded by 
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The Department Storefis 


—== O into the modern department store. Push 
through the swarms of humanity that keep 
its doors a-swing. Mingle with the crowds 

——=_ that throng its aisles— past jewelry, hosiery, 

piece-goods, ready-to-wear — past batteries of ele- 

vators whisking people by the score to rugs, fur- 
niture, toys, hardware, groceries, kitchenwares. 

Wander by its endless show-cases filled with 

merchandise from the four corners of the earth. 
Walk until your legs are weary, look until your eyes 
are tired, and you will not have seen one-half of the 
commodities for which the department store con- 
stitutes the chief outlet. Count its sales girls, floor- 
walkers and cash-boys until you lose track of the 
hundreds, and you will hardly have seen a third 
of the people who serve its enormous public. 

The great store of today is an enormously com- 
plex organization, geared to meet a million needs. 
Because of the infinite diversity of its wares and its 
activities, the chief endeavor of its management is 
coordination. Because it depends on so many rapid- 
ly changing public tastes, the key-note of its success 
is speed. For the operation of a department store is 
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orelis Geared to the Minute 


an exacting problem comparable with any other 
in commerce. It is a science with its own technique, 
its own literature, its own trade publication. 

And that publication is RETAILING, the Fair- 
child weekly newspaper of distribution practice. 
Store management, coordination of department with 
department, gauging of demand and regulation of 
supply, organization of the store's extra services for 
the convenience of the public— of all these and 
many more it treats, for RETAILING is a whole- 
store paper. It reaches the management, executives, 
controllers and merchandise men because it is pre- 
eminently their professional paper. It reaches buyers, 
stylists and sales people because it tells how to sell. 

Because its readers need speed, timeliness, up-to- 
the-instant information, RETAILING is a weekly 
newspaper. Its news columns never close until the 
presses start to rumble. Its advertising pages are 
open until three days before it appears on the desks 
of its readers, ready to start producing sales. 

It offers to the manufacturer an unparalleled 
medium for carrying a message to the people who 
first buy his merchandise. 


FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON ~PARIS ) 
MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
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urging the dealer to sell such 
prospective customers from the 
book because “it is a salesman and 
a sample line combined between 
two covers.” 

Second, on receipt of a coupon 
inquiry from a consumer who had 
read the national advertising, the 
company immediately sent the 
prospective customer a letter. This 
letter thanked the inquirer, touched 
on the quality of the company’s 
fabrics and how decorative they 
are on a house, and concluded by 
giving the name of the nearest 
awning manufacturer—“an expert 
craftsman”—who would be glad to 
call and make an estimate on any 
awning installation. In the letter 
also was enclosed a folder pictur- 
ing Otis fabrics, two pages being 
given over to the story of the 
style book. Having impressed the 
consumer with the style book and 
the dealer who handles Otis fab- 
rics, the company, third, wrote the 
awning manufacturer in the 
vicinity who handled the com- 
pany’s materials. 


Backing these merchandising 


points are such additional sales 


Advertising Costs 


‘THAT hoary-headed cry of the 
misinformed that advertising is 
a cost added to the price of a prod- 
uct has again raised its head. The 
president of a nationally adver- 
tised food product, mentioning it, 
says: 

“It might be pertinent to say that 
our own advertising expenditure at 
the present time averages, per can 
of products sold, less than one- 
third of a cent. It would be fool- 
ish for anyone to coritend that this 
has any material influence on the 
price a consumer pays for our 
products.” 

A few days ago we saw reams 
of figures on the back of a menu 
an advertising agent had brought 
back to his office from a lunch- 
time argument. Taking the 1929 
advertising appropriation of Coca- 
Cola, given as $3,581,937.72, di- 
viding gallonage figures by it, again 
dividing by four, then by two, and 
multiplying the resulting figure by 
1/16th, because the six ounce glass 
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helps for the trdde as imprinted 
folders whose importance is evi- 
denced by their being requisitioned 
by more dealers, earlier and in 
larger quantities than anything the 
company ever has offered. Too, 
these folders helped line up more 
prospects earlier in the year than 
previously. Newspaper mats, 
playing up the personalized home 
through use of the authoritative 
style book and the expert awning 
maker, also are supplied the trade. 
“I can best sum up our experi- 
ences,” says Mr. Ward, “by de- 
scribing the style book as a tool 
with which the trade can do a 
really expert job. In a field where 
hitherto few outside of architec- 
tural offices have known accurately 
how to dress a house with awnings, 
we have made it possible for any 
dealer to speak as an expert. While 
using the book primarily as a 
guide, he finds it an actual selling 
tool as well—so much of a help 
that he even can make a good 
proportion of sales ringing door- 
bells on a cold turkey approach, 
because the book is of interest for 
the general run of consumer.” 


contains one ounce of syrup, he ar- 
rived at a rough estimate of less 
than one-tenth of a cent advertis- 
ing cost per glass, retailed at 5 
cents. This, he had figured, was 
less than half the cost compared 
with 1894 when the total advertise- 
ing appropriation was less than 
$12,000. The last available figure 
on the cost of advertising a can of 
Campbell’s Soup was less than one- 
fifth of a cent, according to Dr. 
Dorrance, head of the company. 
The treasurer of a company 
making a cooking ingredient states 
that “the total cost of our adver- 
tising in newspapers and maga- 
zines, including cook books, freight 
on dealer-help material, etc. 
amounted to slightly more than 1 
cent per can on a 20-cent size.” 
__Another manufacturer says that 
if several other manufacturers 
were to release their advertising 
cost per unit he would have no ob- 
jection to his company’s name and 
confidential figures being used, for 
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A company selling a 
service such as ours 
may best be judged 
by its customers. Our 
customers include 
many of the best 
known and most high- 
ly regarded firms in 
their respective fields. 
May we show you the 
type of work we do 
for them? 
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THREE 


BUILDING product 
order has one 
thing in common with 
a championship cup 


— you have to win 


three legs to get it. 
Maybe “legs” is the 
wrong term to apply 
to the architect, the 
contractor and the 
building material 
dealer. Call them fac- 
tors, or influences or 
better still, markets... 


A chart showing the 
individual inftuence of 
these three factors 
would look like a pa- 
tient’s chills-and- 
fevers record. But they 
fit together like a jig- 
~ Underwood & Underwood 


NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 


National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Bwilding Division: The Architectural Forum; Building Arce; 
Building Material Marketing; National Builders Catalog; Heating and Ventilating; Good Furniture and Decorst).. 
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LEGS 


saw puzzle and total 100% on every construction job. 
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When you have won these three you have the order en- 
tirely surrounded. The Architectural Forum, Building Age 
and Building Material Marketing reach the men who 
control the business. For manufacturers who want busi- 
ness in 1930, these three markets offer the sure way. . . 
$1000. a month will do it... 
can be postponed. 


The Architectural Forum 
monthly for the architect 


7 Building Age s 8 s 


monthly for the contractor 


Building Material Marketing 


monthly for the dealer 


National Builders Catalog 


annually —used daily by the contractor and dealer 


Send for printed information or a representative 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“T see no reason to be ashamed of 
our very low cost per unit and 
feel that the publication of such 
figures at this time might be bene- 
ficial when private brand substi- 
tution is a present problem.” 


What Advertisers 
Think of Agency Plans 
on “Spec” 


HE practice of advertising 

agency solicitation of accounts 
on the basis of speculative plans, 
as viewed from the standpoint of 
the advertiser, is the subject of a 
survey report which has been is- 
sued by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. The re- 
port covers a survey conducted 
among 104 national advertisers, 
only three of which, it is stated, 
approve of this method of getting 
accounts. 

Only one of the three, it is re- 
ported, admitted having chosen an 
agency as the result of speculative 
plans that were submitted. Another 
advertiser, who was persuaded to 
change agencies because of plans 
submitted, is reported to have re- 
sumed relations with the former 
agency at the end of the first year. 

These facts summarize the re- 
sults of -the study which are re- 
viewed in “How to Choose an Ad- 
vertising Agency,” a booklet issued 
by the Four A’s. It is the third in 
a series of booklets devoted to this 
subject. The study has been con- 
ducted under the direction of T. E. 
Moser, of Moser & Cotins, Brown 
& Lyon, Inc., Utica, chairman. 

Material in the most recent 
booklet was collected and arranged 
by George H. Read, of Johnson, 
Read & Company, Chicago. It 
quotes comments from letters re- 
ceived from twenty-three adver- 
tisers. 

Among those whose comments 
are published are: 


Guy C. Smith, director of adver- 
wns, Libby, McNeill & Libby; C 
ickering, advertising manager, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co.; H. V. 
on American Rolling Mill Co.; 
C. White, advertising manager, 

} Company of America; S. 
E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Co.; : 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bris- 
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tol-Myers Co.; H. F. Jones, adver- 
eng manager, Campbell Soup Co.; 
» Johnson, Coyne Electri _ 
School; D. M. Julien, Graybar El 
tric Co.; Walter L. Lukens, Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc.; S. S. Cook, 
tis Companies, Inc.; 
son, advertising manager, 
Tire Co.; A. O. Buckingham, ad- 
a Tt manager, Cluett, Peabody 
Co.; J. L. Grimes, advertising man- 
ager, Wheeling Steel Corp.; Ken 
R. Dyke, Johns-Manville, Inc.; §S 
E. Baldwin, advertising manager, 
The Willard Co.; C. K. Hart, ad- 
vertising manager, Sheaffer Pen (o.: 
P. Werheim, _vice-presid nt, 
& Lambert, Inc.; Andre 
and P. & F. Po iy 


Pratt 
Jergens Co., 


Briefly summarized the opinions 
of these advertisers are to the 
effect that it is a waste of time to 
look over speculative plans, that 
such a basis of solicitation is all 
wrong, and that personnel and 
former campaigns are a more im- 
pressive index to an agency’s de- 
sirability than speculative ideas. 


Procter & Gamble Acquire 
Kirk 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin 
cinnati, has completed mame = ml for 
the acquisition of James S. Kirk & Com- 
any, Chicago, soap manufacturers. The 
rocter & Gamble Company will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the Kirk 
brands of soap, and in addition, will 
manufacture its own products in the 
Kirk factories. The purchase was made 
in line with plans of Procter & Gamble 
have a manufacturing unit in Chicago 
facilitate the handling of its business 
that territory. 


Campbell-Ewald Opens Dallas 
Office 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has opened a re- 
Boch office at Dallas, Texas. W. H 

irchfield, formerly field representative 
in the Southwest, has been appointed 
manager. 


C. G. Eckart with Roy M. 
McDonald Company 


Charles G, = for the last four 
years with the R. J. Bidwell Company, 
publishers’ representative, San — 
cisco, has joined the staff of the Roy 
M. McDonald Company, publisher and 
—enere representative, also of that 
city 


T. E. Cornelius Leaves Dallas 


T. E. Cornelius has resi med as ad- 
vertising manager of the Semi-W eekly 
Farm News, Dallas, and make his 
home at Seattle, Wash He had been 
associated with the Delia: News, pub- 
lisher of the Semi-Weekly Farm News, 
for more than thirty years. 
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We work like blazes to 
get it right the first time. 
That's why the first proofs 


are often the last proofs 


pulled at BUNDSCHO'S. 


Dallas 
2 te J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


of that 


Dallas HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Che N KRONABK 


—The area of 
Akron’s Business Influence 


4 > 

BENS a compendium of useful infor- > re 

mation about Akron and Akronaria, Rid 
blished E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
fake” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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Tower of the new Times-Press building. 
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In five short years the Akron Times-Press has 
completely outgrown its facilities and this 


month is moving into its new home. 


As these lines are written a million dollars 
worth of new machinery is being tuned up to 
produce an even better newspaper than that 
superlative product which made the new home 


possible. 


Soon, even greater numbers of Akron people 
will have discovered the excellence of this 
remarkable newspaper. And as its power and 


influence widens, advertisers shall have new 


and profitable evidences of Times-Press sales 


productivity. 








The Akron Times-Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

DEPARTMENT OF PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 

230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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ny WHAT is 


newspaper value 


measured? 


CIRCULATION ... 
ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
SUSTAINED LEADERSHIP 
READER CONFIDENCE 2? 


The Oregonian submits an 80-year record in 
the vital classifications. @, For 80 years...year 
by year... The Oregonian has led its field. . . in 
circulation and in advertising lineage. (, A sus- 
tained leadership that inspires confidence in 
reader and advertiser alike and a record possibly 


unmatched by any other newspaper in America. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Avenue 333 North Michigan Ave 321 Lafayette Bivd. Monadoock Builaing 





A Little Trick That Increases 
Copyright Protection 


The Stunt Consists Simply of Deliberately Including Inconspicuous Errors 
in the Copyrighted Matter 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


ROTECTION from piracy in 

advertising is notoriously scanty. 
A recent case decided by a Federal 
court illustrates a simple trick of 
great value to the man who does 
not wish others to steal his adver- 
tisements. 

This trick is applicable to copy- 
righted matter. 

The case is General Drafting 
Co. vs. Andrews (1930, 37 F. 
(2nd) 54). It was a suit for vio- 
lation of the copyright in four of 
General Drafting’s road maps. 
Two of these maps are familiar 
to many readers: “Socony Road 
Map of New England, 1925,” and 
“Socony Road Map of New York, 
1925.” The other two were of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The defendant (Andrews) pro- 
duced a composite map covering 
the main travel routes within the 
metropolitan area. The complaint 
stated that this composite map was 
merely a copy of plaintiff’s maps. 

The plaintiff had used Govern- 
ment maps as well as data acquired 
by private investigation. The de- 
fendant also had a right to use 
the official maps, of course. The 
question whether he had used the 
official maps or, had merely copied 
the plaintiff's was the main one 
in issue. All the maps had many 
features in common and all were 
different. 

The problem; therefore, was to 
inquire into the mind of the man 
who drew the map! This diffh- 
culty was increased by the fact that 
that man testified that his mental 
processes were beyond reproach. 

_ Yet the court did not hesitate ‘to 
find for the plaintiff. 

Why? The plaintiff had made 
“mistakes” in copying from the 
official maps. Those mistakes ap- 
peared in large number in the in- 
fringing map. 

To be sure, those mistakes were 
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so trivial that the value of the 
maps was unimpaired. Population 
figures were altered by a dozen or 
so; the curves in roads were 
slightly accentuated or flattened be- 
tween fixed points; out of the way 
towns were put on the wrong side 
of the road, and where there was 
a choice of speblings, the less usual 
choice was sometimes made. 

The court weighed the triviality 
of the mistakes in the plaintiff's 
favor. The defendant had a right 
to look at plaintiff’s map to test 
the accuracy of his own. That 
both maps contained the same tri- 
vial errors showed beyond doubt 
that he had exceeded his privilege. 

The amount of damages is also 
interesting: “The uncontroverted 
evidence is that 5,000 copies of the 
infringing Cleartype map were sold, 
but it does not appear . that 
plaintiff's business was materially 
injured. On the entire record we 
are of the opinion that an allow- 
ance of $2.000 damages will be 
adequate. In view of the labor in- 
volved in preparing the case for 
trial and an appeal, there should 
be a further allowance of $4,000 
counsel fees.” 

The: trick of making mistakes 
for copyright purposes is an old 
one. This case recalls it to mind 
and shows it is still good—whether 
or not the mistakes were made on 
purpose in the case discussed 

Copies of classic works of art, 
photographs of paintings, pictures 
of natural scenery or of anything 
static, are good subjects. Change 
a line here, a shading there, or 
blur some. minor detail. The work 
is practically or quite as valuable 
as if it were exact. It may even 
be improved. Without some such 
alteration, it is often impossible to 
tell whether the copyright has been 
violated, 

The trick is by no means r+. 
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stricted to pictorial works. For 
instance, a manufacturer of piston 
rings made up and copyrighted a 
catalog tabulating various sized 
piston rings, to show what rings 
should be ordered for what spe- 
cific sizes of pistons. He included 
in the list certain sizes that were 
never made. The defendant lost 
because he copied a number of 
these fictitious figures. ; 
One court remarked that there is 
no better evidence of copying than 
the presence of mistakes common 
both to the infringing and in- 
fringed works. Attention to this 
doctrine will assist the advertiser 
to defeat the competitor who coolly 

reaps where others have sown. 

_— 
To Represent “Polo” in 
Midwest 

F. E. M. Cole, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
Midwestern representative of Polo, New 
York. This magazine, which was re- 
cently acquired by Polo Magazine, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Harper and Brothers, 
makes its first appearance under the 

new ownership with its June issue. 


Publishers Appointed by Amer- 


ican Arbitration Association 
lose Camprubi, editor of La Prensa, 
New York; Louis Spencer Levy, presi- 
dent of the American Perfumer and 
Essential Oil Review, New York, and 
William M. Elemens, publisher, have 
been appointed to serve on the National 
Panel of Arbitrators of the American 
Arbitration Association. 


Appoints Sun Agency 
The Fostoria Screw Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, manufacturer of screw ma- 
chine products, has appointed the Sun 
Advertising Company, Toledo, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Jerrems Appoints Epstein 
Agency 

men’s clothier, with 
Chicago and branches 
at London, New York, Kansas City, Des 
Moines and Los Angeles, has appointed 
the Dade B. Epstein Advertising Agency 
to direct its advertising account. 


D. M. Perrill with Kansas City 
Agency 

Dale M. Perrill, formerly with Klau- 
Van Pietersom- -Dunlap- Younggreen, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, has be- 
come copy chief of R. J. Potts & Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., advertising 
agency. 


Jerrems, Inc., 
headquarters at 
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A Purchasing Agent Looks at 
Advertising 

Advertisers, who are addressing their 
copy to purchasing agents, were given 
some pointers on what to do and what 
not to do in a speech delivered before 
a recent meeting of the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers, of Philadelphia. The 
speaker was Frank T. Swain, president 
of the Purchasing Agents’ Association 
of Philadelphia. 

“As I look over some of the adver- 
tising material which comes to my 
desk,” he stated, “I often wonder what 
story is back of some particular adver- 
tising campaign. Some of it appears to 
fall so far short of its intended purpose 
that it seems the advertiser must have 
had little or no conception of the work 
his advertising matter was being called 
upon to do.’ 

While admitting that the purchasing 
agent is influenced by advertising, Mr. 
Swain is of the opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived when the purchas- 
ing agent can accept advertising matter 
as the only measure of value. This 
condition is brought about, he feels, not 
so much by exaggeration as it is by 
lack of understanding on the part of 
advertisers of the needs of the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Those advertisers who maintain lab- 
oratories for the development of new 
uses and better methods of use for their 
products, it was stated, have a worth- 
while answer to some of these needs. 
The findings of such departments, when 
properly substantiated by practical ser- 
vice under actual working conditions, 
constitute legitimate advertising mate- 
rial of interest and value to the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Purchasing agents, Mr. Swain said, 
are always more prone to investigate a 
claim that is advanced repeatedly than 
one that is advanced only occasionally 
Herein lies the advantage of sustained 
advertising, it was explained, for pur- 
chasing agents, like all readers of ad- 
vertising, cannot overlook the value of 
repetition in advertising and the tre 
mendous influence that persistent adver- 
tising has 


E. W. Birr Appointed by 


Blakely Printing 
Edwin W. Birr has been appointed 
to the creative advertising staff of The 
Blakely Printing Company, Chicago. He 
will direct a new travel service advertis- 
ing department which has m of: 
ganized by the Blakely company. 


F. S. Iler with Carter Service 

Frederick S. Tler, for the last eight 
vears with The Ethridge Company, New 
York, art service, has been made art 
and production manager of the Carter 
Service, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 


Death of H. T. Walker 
Herbert Thomas Walker, member of 
the firm of Herbert T. Walker and Son, 
Richmond, Va., advertising agency, died 
recently at that city. 
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Dozens of magazines come to 
my office every month but the 
only one that I thoroughly 
read is Nation’s Business. AA 


J. B. WISE, President 
The Garland Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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So Beautifully . . . . So Closely 


HESE beautiful Lux cards retain their beauty in t@ Street 

Street Cars because they are not exposed to the s 
rain and snow . . . and the appealing illustrations get { 
attention and appreciation in the Street Cars because thy’? th 
are seen at very close range while the passengers are rigp 4T¢ 
ing with them . . . and they are seen repeatedly becaypen the 
the great majority of the city residents ride with the ims of 
cards twice a day, every day in the year . . . and the c@§ve and 


STREET RAILWAYS §RT 
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to Repeatedly - » So Economically 


Street Car advertising is very much lower than any 
er medium. 


hen the newspapers have been read, when the maga- 
es are not being read, when the posters are dark, and 
en the radio is silent—in other words, when all other 
ms of advertising are alive or dead, the car cards are 


Totlet Soap 10: 
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At 5:08 P. M. 


Gallant Fox, with Earl Sande up, 
flashed by the Judges’ Stand, winner 
of the 56th Kentucky Derby. 


At 7:25 P.M. 


The Sunday Courier-Journal was on 
the streets with a ROTOGRAVURE 
section showing the finish and scores 
of other phases of this great turf 
classic. 





This World’s Record 


in rotogravure printing is typical of 
the enterprise that has bound the 
people of this great territory and 
these great newspapers so inseparably 
through the past 104 years. 


The Courier-Journal} 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES} 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
100,000 Group of American Cities 
v 
Represented Nationally by 
THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Canned 
Foods Bill Passed 
by Senate 


A BILL (S.1133), passed by the 

Senate on June 6, authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish a standard of quality for 
canned foods and to prescribe the 
form of statement that must ap- 
pear on packages or labels of 
canned foods that fall below these 
standards. An identical bill was 
passed by the House without any 
opposition. 

The Senate bill was introduced 
over a year ago by Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Senator McNary told 
the Senate that the bill had the 
approval of the canners and of the 
Consumers’ League and had been 
prepared in consultation with the 
Department of Agriculture. He 
had read before the Senate a letter 
from the assistant secretary of the 
Department in which the origin 
and purpose of the bill was out- 
lined. 

This letter explained that the bill 
is designed to amend the food and 
drugs act. It authorizes the Secre- 
ary of Agriculture to establish rea- 
sonable standards for canned foods, 
except canned meat and canned 
milk. Canned foods falling below 
the standards must bear on the 
label a plain and conspicuous state- 
ment to that effect. 

As the food and drugs act now 
stands, the sale of adulterated 
foods only is prevented. “There is 
a wide range,” says the letter, “in 
quality between the lowest grades 
of canned goods which barely 
escape the statutory definition of 
adulteration and those which are of 
the highest grades of excellence. 
There is now no requirement of the 
law that canned foods bear any 
distinguishing mark to show 
whether they are of the very low- 
est, the very highest, or some inter- 
mediate grade or degree of excel- 
lence While the principal ef- 
fect of the bill will be to permit 
the public to exercise more dis- 
crimination in its purchases, it will 
also protect canners putting out 
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high-grade articles from unfair 
competition with inferior products 
of low quality whose character is 
not disclosed on the label.” 


VanSant, Dugdale & Corner 
Acquire Brogan Agency 


VanSant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
Baltimore advertising agency, has pur- 
chased all of the capital stock of G 
W. Brogan, Inc., advertising agency of 
Towson, Md., of which the late G. W. 
Brogan was president The entire execu- 
tive organization of the Brogan agency 
will become a part of VanSant, Dugdale 
& Corner. Offices will be maintained 
both in Baltimore and Towson. 

Accounts formerly handled by the 
Brogan agency and now being directed 
by VanSant, Dugdale & Corner include: 
The Domestic Electric Company, Kent, 
Ohio; The Van Dorn Electric Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland; American Hammered 

iston Ring Company, Baltimore, and 
the Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


and Sternfield-Godley 
Agencies Merge 
A. & C. Odio, 


Odio 


New York, export ad- 
vertising agency, has merged with the 
newly created foreign department of 
Sternfield - Godley, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city. A. G. Odi 
will become director of the foreign divi- 
sion of the Sternfield-Godley agency. 


R. A. Carter Returns to 
Miller Agency Company 
R. A. Carter has returned to the 
Miller Agency Company, Toledo, adver- 
tising, with which he was formerly con- 
nected. Until recently he had been with 
the World Star Knitting Company, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Appoint Donahue, 
Coe & Mayer 
Tebey & Kirk and the News Projec 
tion Corporation, both of New York, 
have appointed Donahue, Coe & Mayer, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


W. G. Warren with New 
Process Advertising 


W. Grant Warren, formerly art di- 
rector of the Virg. Process Studio, 
Spokane, has been appointed art director 
g New Process Advertising, Inc., New 

ork. 


P ‘ ° ” 
To Join “Institutional Jobber 

Eugene Van Guilder, advertising man- 
ager of the Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse 
Company, New York, will join the edi- 
torial department of the IJnstifutional 
Jobber, also of that city, effective 
June 16. 





Why Clicquot Sometimes Runs 
Homely Advertisements 


The Object Is to Catch the Eve of the Woman Who Is Looking for 
Chain-Store Copy 


OME advertisers achieve homely 

advertisements instinctively be- 
cause their standards of judgment 
are so poor that they prefer the 
violently rococo effects to effects 
which are beautiful. Few adver- 
tisers set out intentionally to intro- 
duce homeliness into their adver- 
tising. 

One such advertiser, however, is 
the Clicquot Club Company. Clic- 
quot’s newspaper advertisements al- 
most without exception represent 
the best in layout, design, and ty- 
pography, because the company 
realizes that in selling a product 
like ginger ale the manufacturer 
must strive to get as effective ad- 
vertising, in appearance as well as 
in copy, as it is possible to obtain. 
Thus the company has demon- 
strated quite conclusively that it 
understands the basic principle of 
modern advertising design. 

Clicquot Club ginger ales are, of 
course, sold in chain stores. Like 
many other advertisers, the com- 
pany desires to find ways and 
means of increasing its chain-store 
sales. For this reason, it decided 
some time ago to run, in addition 
to its regular schedule, small ad- 
vertisements to appeal directly to 
the woman who buys at chains. In 
order to achieve its purpose, the 
company made up its mind to imi- 
tate typical chain-store advertising 
in layout, typography and design. 

The result has been a series of 
unusual advertisements, unusual 
because they differ so markedly 
from the usual Clicquot advertise- 
ments.. They are not ugly, but 
they are homely with the same dis- 
tinctive homeliness that is so char- 
acteristic of the average chain-store 
newspaper advertisement today. 

By using these advertisements 
the company believes that it 
catches the attention of the woman 
who is running through the news- 
paper looking for chain advertis- 
ing. Her eyes are naturally drawn 
to the homely layout and her atten- 
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Save Money 
at your store today 




















Clicquot 


PALE DRY 











Homely Advertisements Are Used to 
Reinforce the Regular Campaign 


tion is focused for a moment on 
the Clicquot story. Thus the 
homely advertisements are used to 
reinforce the regular campaign and 
to get the woman’s attention at the 
psychological time when she is 
planning her chain-store purchases. 
Such tests as the company has 
made have proved that the idea is 
sound and results in increased 
business in chain outlets. 


Joins Benton & Bowles 


Miss Helen Cabell, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan at Chicago, 
has joined the staff of Benton & Bowles, 
New York advertising agency. 


Death of August Kohn 


August Kohn, for over twenty-five 
years treasurer of the South Carolina 
Press Association, died recently at Kal- 
timore. He was sixty-two years old. 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
SETS UP AN IDEAL 





The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
BUFFALO 


Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
Service, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 


Advertising Agencies’ 
ervice Co. 


Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. tac) 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co.., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Trocereniie Service Co, 
c 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Willens, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co, 
Edwin H, Stuart, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 
Swan Service 
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Even The Bargain 
Is Graced By Fine 


Typography 
Fine typography is an essential 
accompaniment of all adver- 
tising, because everything sold 
to Americans now-a-days, from 
a tobacco jar to a motor car, 
must have style, good taste, 
finish, flourish. An advertised 
article may be cheap, but it is 
a downright detriment to pro- 
mote it in a cheap way. As a 
price cheapness attracts many. 
Cheapness of presentation re- 
pels all, because it implies lack 
of basic worth. Fine typography 
enriches the high-grade com- 
modity with the aura of ele- 
gance and refines the cheap 
one with a glamour of quality. 





ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headauarters— 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Where 


here? 


LMA MATER bestows her blessing 
and o therpekin end the wertd 
throws open to yeu 6 thewsend, 

Peads te succes, How Ger-you will ge, 8 « 
end how sven you will get there, depend 
@ gree deal om how you will trevel, 





With a product so striking in its design, color ani 


beauty, another great manufacturer, knowing tha 


youth and style go always together, has driven hom 
his message wisely in the pages of College Humo 


Magazine. 

And now the whole world of students has gone “Bod 
by Fisher.” 

There are countless other manufacturers who ar 


exploiting this market . . . Eastman Kodak, Gillette 
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Listerine, Parker Pen, Jantzen, Cadillac-LaSalle, Brad- 
ley... are but a few of many fine trade names just as 
@ familiar to college students as their own football stars. 
These advertisers are building customers for fifty years 


to come, for they know where youth lives and reads 


and buys . . . in the pages of College Humor Magazine. 


College Humor 


MAGAZINE 
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ON THE UP AND UP 
FOR 47 YEARS... 


The above chart illustrates the growth of GRIT'S 
circulation which, over a period of 47 years, has 
gone from 1,500 to 391,096 copies weekly. 


The majority of this circulation is delivered direct 
to readers’ homes in 14,000 small towns, by GRIT’S 
own agents at 5c per copy. 


Since the reader may terminate his subscription 
at any time by the simple act of withholding his 
weekly nickel, GRIT’S half century of steady growth 
is convincing evidence of the affection which small 
town families entertain for their favorite publication. 


GRIT can help win the good will of the small town 
morket for your own merchandise. 
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Recent Business Books 


\ HETHER a manufacturer, 

hard after business, wants to 
know the principles behind good 
letter writing, how best to conserve 
executives’ time, how to choose 
better commercial art or search out 
1ew markets, he can find plenty of 
material in the new business books. 
One book tells him the art of busi- 
ness thinking, answering the ques- 
tions, “What Do We Do When 
We Think?” and “What Should 
Be Done to Improve Our Think- 
ing.” Ray Giles offers a question 
book of 161 pages to help a manu- 
facturer expand his markets. John 
Allen Murphy writes a survey on 
merchandising through mergers. 
Business men are told in other 
ooks how to watch their sales 
dollars, how to organize for better 
marketing and are given much 
other valuable and timely material. 
Here are some of the books with 
comments on each: 

Verchandising Through Merg- 
ers, by John Allen Murphy, for- 
merly associate editor PRINTERS’ 
Ink (Harper & Brothers). Specific 
examples of recent mergers. 
\nalyses of failures as well as suc- 
cesses. How some mergers cut 
selling costs and why, how others 
are eliminating salesmen. Small 
manufacturers open some markets 
mergers overlook. The man power 
problems, why selling won't stay 
merged. Why ‘co-operation often 
beats consolidation. A valuable 
book for executives in existing 
mergers, companies contemplating 
mergers, or independents. 

“ao 


Watch Your Selling Dollar, by 
\rchibald M. Crossley (B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company). A 
meaty and valuable book by a 
prominent research man. It covers 
a wide field and is illustrated with 
thirty-two pages of graphic charts 
in color. The author shows how 
and why contests, back slapping 
and little games are giving way to 
a new order of distinctly business- 
like selling methods. In this re- 
view of the whole range of modern 
marketing methods, Mr. Crossley 
says that the emphasis of today is 
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on lower costs and greater profits. 
His book is an examination of the 
profit leaks in marketing. One por- 
tion is devoted to a study of what 
distribution method should yield 


best results for manufacturers with 
definite problems to solve. Chapter 
on Watching the Advertising Dol- 
lar seems harsh at start but gets 
down to brass tacks at finish. 

+ * 7 


A Primer of Advertising, by 
A. C. M. Azoy, Jr. (Harper & 
Brothers). An unpretentious but 
valuable little book for those who 
“want to become advertising peo- 
ple.” Mentions Printers’ Inx in 
introduction and refers to its fights 
against dishonest advertising, but 
makes mistake in reference hereby 
corrected. Calls Printers’ INK 
“trade paper of allied printing in- 
terests.” Mr. Azoy, occasional 
contributor to Printers’ INK, 
knows better. It is a journal for 
advertisers; see sub-title on front 
cover any week. Book covers, 
briefly, and digests from longer 
books, etc., advertising agency, 
local and national advertising, ad- 
vertising departments, copy, en- 
graving, typography, layouts, mag- 
azine, newspaper, radio, car card 
advertising and press agents. In 
simple language. 

* ~ * 

The Art of Business Thinking, 
by H. G. Schnackel (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc.). An unusual book 
which covers a lot of ground, rang- 
ing wide and far all the way from 
how a brain works, imagination as 
an aid to mental efficiency, to col- 
lection of facts in business re- 
search, how to use questionnaires. 
Everything here from dope on 
spinal cord to tabulating research 
results. A bird’s-eye view of a 
very wide field, short, quick, 
sketchy. 

* . * 


The Master Letter Writer, by 
Ad-Man Davison (Harper & 
Brothers). Letters that do almost 
anything from securing a job to 
collecting accounts and inspiring 
salesmen are written about and re- 
produced in this encyclopedic work. 
The start, the argument, the 
climax; how to be original, digni- 
fied, courteous in a letter. All and 
much more is here for the student 
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and user of letters—and whom does 
that exclude? 
* * * 
Management Control Through 
Business Forms, by Ladson Butler 
and O. R. Johnson (Harper & 
Brothers). In any business, mis- 
direction and waste of ‘managerial 
time continually cut into profits. 
Causes of waste in management 
such as lack of information re- 
quired as a basis for executive de- 
cisions, excessive interruptions, un- 
necessary personal handling of 
routine operations are preventable. 
Better use of reports, inter-com- 
munication systems by forms and 
messages which reduce interrup- 
tions, instruction manuals which 
control routine operations are sug- 
gested in this book as cures for 
waste. A practical, complete man- 
ual based on a nation-wide study 
of form systems used by hundreds 
of concerns. Sample forms illus- 


trated. 
Ss 3s 


History of Co-operative News- 
Gathering in the United States, by 
Victor Rosewater (D. Appleton & 
Company). A contribution to the 
history of American journalism by 
the former editor of the Omaha 
Bee. A book which gives ample 
evidence of a vast amount of re- 
search work over a long period of 
years. From the very beginning 
of systematic news-gathering at the 
old Exchange Coffee House in 
Boston, through the origin of the 
Associated Press, right up to the 
most modern times, the author tells 
a fascinating story of conflicts be- 
tween rival interests. 

. £2 


Personal Salesmanship, by R. 
Simmat (Isaac Pitman & Sons). 
How to plan the interview, how a 
salesman can actually apply tried 
psychological principles to his task. 
Not a highbrow book but a practi- 
cal and helpful suggestion book. 
The seven questions a salesman 
should ask himself as he analyzes 
a lost sale, well conceived and pre- 
sented. 

Credit, The Magic Coin of Com- 
merce, by Maxwell Droke (Busi- 
ness Letter Institute). After a 
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foreword by Merle Thorpe, this 
book defines credit interestingly, 
jumps into old and new ways of 
credit, touches on “the one crime 
that commerce will not forgive.” 
Then comes “how to” material 
such as determining the proper 
credit policy for a business, op- 
portunities tor credit men in mod- 
ern business, a banker’s view of 
credit, the rule of ratio, how to get 
money when due and similar sub- 
jects. The fascinating secret of 
how to get money when due is re- 
vealed in Chapter 9. A timely book 
which helps develop a tomorrow 
viewpoint in meeting today’s prob- 
lems. 
* * * 

The Sales Expansion Question 
Book, by Ray Giles (Harper & 
Brothers). A practical manual of 
161 pages full of questions for the 
sales manager or advertising 
agency to ask before embarking on 
a new merchandising campaign. 
Short questions which will make a 
man think pages. 

* * 


Machine Made Man, by Silas 
Bent (Farrar and Rinehart, Inc.). 
Not strictly a business book, but a 
fascinating study of our machine 
civilization and what it has done to 
us, how we arrived. Food from 
barbecue to delicatessen dinner, 
farming from stone hoe to auto- 
matic harrow, money from wam- 
pum to bills of exchange, entertain- 
ment from desert dance to modern 
talkie, clothes from hides to rayon. 

* * * 


Market Organization, by Roland 
S. Vaile and Peter L. Slagsvold 
(The Ronald Press Company). A 
book by two professors at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the out- 
growth of many years’ work with 
materials designed to serve both as 
an introduction to the field of eco- 
nomics and as a description of 
modern industry. Used as a full 
year’s introductory course for col- 
lege students, it also offers the 
business man a sound body of prin- 
ciples as they apply to the fields of 
production, marketing and finance. 
A_ well-conceived and executed 
mosaic with particularly good 
chapters on market demand, mar- 
ket price, marketing functions, 
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IF the job 


you have in svork 

















is not being set the Ludlow 
way, it is only the part of wis- 





dom to ask why........ 





The number of leading publishing firms, 
printing establishments, and advertisers 
who have used Ludlow composition is 
too impressive for you to ignore the rec- 
ognized economies which this method 
presents. . . The complete story of the 
Ludlow method—together with speci- 


mens of exclusive modern and tradi- 





tional types available on the Ludlow— 
will be gladly sent without obligation. 










LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 
2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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costs of marketing, and market 


structure for consumer goods. 
* * * 


Trade Associations, by Joseph 
Henry Foth (The Ronald Press 
Company). An analytical manual 
by the Professor of Economics at 
the University of Rochester which 
analyzes the productive leadership 
of trade associations in the fields 
of market research, trade exten- 
sion, quality standardization, scien- 
tific research, legislation, self-regu- 
lation within the industry, etc. 

* * + 


The Boston Transcript, the Story 
of Its First Hundred Years, by 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlain (The 
Riverside Press). Fresh and inter- 
esting account of the history of 
how a printer’s boy from the hills 
started in life and founded a paper 
which has been under the control- 
ling ownership of a single family 
for a hundred years. 

* * x 


The Country Newspaper and Its 
Operation, by James Clifford Saf- 
ley (D. Appleton & Company). 
An unusual book by a man who as 
former publisher of the Jdaho 
County Fress Press, and present 
city editor of the Hollywood News, 
knows both sides of the story. No 
man who contemplates editing a 
country newspaper can afford to 
miss this book. 

* * * 

The Art of Advertising, by 
Manual Rosenberg and E. Walker 
Hartley (Harper & Brothers). 
Written by advertising men for ad- 
vertising men, this book is a thor- 
ough study of art in advertising, 
the relation of drawings and photo- 
graphs to copy, use of color, proper 
technique, various types of adver- 
tising explained by experts in 
various fields. 

* * + 

Financial Advertising in 1929, by 
Richard F. Durham (Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co.). The managing editor 
of the Bankers Magasine has, in 
this book, selected from a nation- 
wide survey, a hundred financial 
advertisements he considers en- 
titled to blue ribbons. Each adver- 
tisement reproduced is preceded by 
a short comment giving the reader 
a background of the plan behind 
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the advertisement. A good-looking 
and worth-while picture of finan- 
cial and banking achievement in 
advertising. 

* * 

Commercial Art, by C. E. Wal- 
lace (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.). A book on art, layout, ty- 
pography for the beginner in com- 
mercial art. Compact, yet complete, 
Its arrangement makes it also 
valuable to the experienced artist. 

* 7 » 


The Small City and Town, by 
Roland S. Vaile (The University 
of Minnesota Press). An unpre- 
tentious little book, packed full 
meat. Contains account of th 
conference in small towns 
chapters by authorities on 
phases of small-town activities 

*~ *~ ~ 


New Uses for Capital, by Rob- 
ert S. Field (The John C. Winston 
Company). Another little book 
with valuable material on unem- 
ployment, insurance, shorter work- 
ing days, taxation. 

* * ~ 

Co-operative Retail Buying <As- 
sociations, by Wilford L. White 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.). A well-planned study of a 
method of distribution which has 
existed for more than forty years, 
but about which surprisingly little 
has been written. Facts, gathered 
at first hand by the professor of 
marketing at the University of 
Texas, are presented in thorough 
fashion. At a time when selling 
expense is being so carefully 
watched, this book offers many 
sound observations on the subject. 


To Represent Philadelphia 


“Record” 


The Philadelphia Record is now being 
represented in the rotogravure advertis- 
ing field by the Gravure Service Cor- 
poration, New York and Chicago. 


C. L. Moon with “Screen 
Book Magazine” 


C. L. Moon, formerly with the New 
York Evening Post, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Screen Book 
Magazine, New York. 


Appointed by Memphis Agency 

Harry Dreve Schorr has. been ap- 
pointed chief of the layout department 
of Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Mem- 
phis advertising agency. 
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concerning 


new business 


Every advertising agency welcomes good new clients. 


But we're not so ravenous for new business that we care 
to indulge in certain methods which are not uncommon. 


We do solicit business; but only when we have indica- 
tions that the firms we approach will be interested in 


talking to us. 


We never seek to sow dissatisfaction. Every satisfied 
advertiser is a good thing for the advertising business. 
Some of our friends criticize us for this; say that we lean 
over backwards; too strait-laced; especially when it's 
always “open-season” on our accounts. 


That's all right— we feel more comfortable in that atti- 
tude. And somehow the turnover among our clients is 
gratifyingly low. In fact, since 1902 when Williams & 
Cunnyngham began, no advertiser has dismissed this 
agency because of insufficient or unintelligent service. 


It's a good record. 


All-of which is offered to emphasize that there are many 
good agencies; doing intelligent, constructive work for 


their clients. 


We are one of them. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 





TORONTO + ROCKFORD 
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The Inflexible 


Inner Circle 


City of San Francisco. 
Only 42 sq. milesin area. 
Population 625,000 
(1930). Of total CALL- 
BULLETIN circulation 


it contains 71.5 % 








| and 2 


Immediate suburban 
area. Of highest accessi- 
bility to San Francisco 
major market. Distance 
between boundaries, ap- 
proximately 25 miles. Of 
totalCALL-BULLETIN 
circulationthesetwoseg- 


ments contain 5.3 % 











3 and 4 


Outer suburban area. 
More accessible to San 
Francisco than to any 
other major market. Of 
CALL-BULLETIN cir- 
culation in these areas, 
defined by ABC as “sub- 
urban,” thereis 6.1 % 











5 
The East Bay area, in- 
cluding and contiguous 
to the Oakland major 
market. Of CALL- 
BULLETIN circulation 


it contains 8.7% 
RECAP: 
Ge «ee NSF 
SUBURBAN 


(1,2,3,4and5) 20.1% 
TOTAL 91.6% 
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NQRUBBER CIRCLES? 


»N IZoNCENTRATED ON THE BULLSEYE 
F YOUR SALES TARGET x x & 


xible 


rcle B can FRANCISCO'S geographical isolation has 


ancisco, 


incre. BH created the inflexible inner circle shown on the 


5,000 


CALL: ff map—an area of but 42 square miles, in which 


culation 


1.5% are concentrated 625,000 prosperous people 
(1930 census). And within this same inner circle 
4 is concentrated 71.5% of The CALL-BULLETIN’S 


b tb . . . * . 
access. | circulation — the greatest city circulation (actual 


rancisco 


‘stone f number of papers) ever attained by any San 
ries, ap- 


siles. OF Francisco evening newspaper; the greatest eve- 


LETIN Ff ning circulation in all of Northern California. 


3% F 91.6% of CALL-BULLETIN circulation is concen- 
' trated at major markets! 82.9% is geographically 
neree. | bound to the SAN FRANCISCO major market! 


to San 


tec” — ADVERTISERS who prefer profit to volume are 


IN cir Bf concentrating sales and advertising effort. 


p areas, 


assb- Bf Advertising in this most rigidly-defined major 
1% F market is automatically concentrated by using 
The CALL-BULLETIN. 


rea, in- 
\tiguous 


J major SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


>ALL- 
| SC ALL-BULLETIN 
7 % 
DOMINANT IN ITS FIELD 
Represented in 
NEW YORK by Herbert W. Moloney, 342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO by John H. Lederer, Hearst Building 


20.1% LOS ANGELES by Karl J. Shull, Transportation Building 
91.6% DETROIT by R. M. Miller, General Motors Building 


71.5% 
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@ The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated perhaps most convincingly 
by the duration of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 4711 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products WU 
1913 ‘14 ‘15 ‘16 “17 °18 ‘19 ‘20 ‘21 '22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ‘30 start 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware tals. 
1914 "15 "16 ‘17 "18 "19 ‘20 '21 ‘22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 “% ally 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Ediphone ishm 
1917 “18 "19 '20 '21 22 '23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ‘3 the 
PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures—Paramount Publix Theatres busi 
1917 ‘18 "19 ‘20 ‘21 ‘22 ‘23 '24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 '29 ‘30 men 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers trem 
1918 "19 '20 ‘21 "22 ‘23 ‘24 "25 '26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ; . 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” saa 
1919 ‘20 ‘21 28 ‘29 ' 4 * 
go 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products ing 
1920 ‘21 ‘22 ‘23 '24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ies : 
S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjusto-Lite; Farberware 1920 ‘21 ‘22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ' idea. 
bv 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brillo thie 
1921 '22 ‘23 ‘24 "25 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 * like 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 ‘26 ‘27 ‘28 ‘29 ° thing 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 ‘28 ‘29 ' ~ 


try - 


G. CERIBELL! & COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 ‘28 ' / 
oder 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstick and other beauty aids try, 
1927 ‘28 ‘29 ' likely 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 ‘29 ' impr 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 ' 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Radio Tubes 1928 ’ 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 ‘29 " stand 


of wv 


|. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorff Watches 1928 *.? * impre 
lo t 
A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., Guliston Rugs 1929 ' poe 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY OF AMERICA, World's Largest Hote! System prt. 


comp 
PHOENIX HOSIERY COMPANY, Phoenix Hosiery tow a 

rounc 
PACENT ELECTRIC COMPANY, Phonovox Electric Pick-up and Radio Devices genui 
tower 


PACENT REPRODUCER CORPORATION, Talking Motion Picture Equipment it is a 
colors 

HANFF-METZGER, Inc. ADVERTISING it a 
Organized 1913 aa 

Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York We 
HANFF-METZGER of California, Ltd., 450 Western Pacific Bids., Los Angeles, Cal. hy 


de zen 








An Ancient Idea That Fits Today’s 
Needs to a “T” 


Improve the Product—There Never Was a Better Merchandising Policy 


By Carl W. Priesing 


Sales Manager, The Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing Co. 


\ HEN business starts stum- 
bling, executives promptly 
start getting back to fundamen- 
tals. And when they do, it is usu- 
ally with something akin to aston- 
ishment that they suddenly make 
the discovery that 
business funda- 
mentals are ex- 
tremely limited. 

One business 
fundamental, for 
example, has to 
do with improv- 
ing the product. 
It's an ancient 
idea. It seems an 
obvious enough 
thing to do. Yet, 
like most obvious 
things, it is over- 
looked in indus- 
try after indus- 
try—and the 
older the indus- 
try, the more 
likely is product 
improvement to 
be neglected. 

I like to point 
to Cannon Mills, 
Inc., as ‘an out- 
standing example 
of what product 
improvement can 
do to take a line 
out of the rut of 
competition. This 
company has taken the humble 
towel, improved it, glorified it, sur- 
rounded it with merchandising in- 
genuity and, as a consequence, it 
towers over its field. Right now 
it is advertising to the trade a gaily 
colored towel that has attached to 
it a tassel and ball which, when 
tied, form a link that changes 
the towel into a beach cape. 

We feel that we have done to 
the screw-driver what Cannon Mills 
have done to towels and what 
dozens of other companies have 


“Test It 


Yourself” Is the Copy 
Keynote of the Non-Skid Counter 
Demonstrator 
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done in other fields. We have 
taken a product that has been 
made, essentially, in very much the 
same way for many years, analyzed 
it to discover what it failed to do 
that users wanted it to do, and 
then we supplied 
that feature. It’s 
an ancient idea— 
as I’ve already 
said—but it al- 
ways works and I 
believe current 
conditions make 
it more efficacious 
today than at any 
time in recent 
years. 

For many years, 
mechanics, and 
even the handy 
man around the 
house, have felt 
the need for a 
screw-driver that 
would stay in the 
screw slot. Any- 
body who has 
handled a screw- 
driver knows that 
this useful tool 
has a most an- 
noying habit of 
jumping out of 
the screw slot at 
the wrong time. 
We didn’t know 
whether more 
screw-drivers would be used if its 
jumping proclivities were curbed, 
but we did feel that more Bridge- 
port screw-drivers would be sold 
were we to do something that would 
keep the screw-drivers in the slot 
until the screw had been driven 
home. 

Not long ago, we found the 
something that turned the trick. 
Like so many ideas that have been 
hunted for a long time, it turned 
out to be simple enough. It con- 
sisted of nothing more than forg- 
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ing into the tip of the screw-driver 
a series of scientifically arranged 
indentations that serve most effec- 
tively to prevent the screw-driver 
from skidding. 

However, we didn’t propose to 
get back of the new idea in a big 
way simply because it looked good 
to us. A study of the product. in- 
dicated that it would do work that 
no other screw-driver would do. 
Nevertheless, we knew that there 
had been previous attempts to 
market improved screw-drivers, but 
few of them had met any measure 
of success. For that reason, we 
realized that we had better get 
actual consumer reaction before 
proceeding any farther. 

We had investigators call on car- 
penters, electricians, plumbers, ga- 
rage mechanics and other artisans. 
This field survey furnished definite 
proof that the new idea had a con- 
crete appeal to users. It also an- 
swered for us the all important 
question whether users would find 
the Non-Skid feature sufficiently 
worth while to warrant paying 
more money for it, if mecessary. 


Incidentally, the investigation also 
furnished us with copy material 
of the most valuable sort. 

Having reached this point, we 
concluded that very often the very 
best way to make speed is to move 


slowly. We decided to build our 
program step by step and to be 
guided by known facts, based upon 
actual tests. Guesswork was not 
to be permitted. 

In line with this basic theory, 
we developed our marketing pro- 
gram on the basis of budgetary 
control. Definite ratios between 
expected gross sales, total expenses, 
and net profits were established. 
We felt that the maintenance of 
these ratios would help to prevent 
under-exploitation of the market, 
as well as to guard against over- 
exploitation. Also, while these 
ratios were carefully observed, 
they were not made rigid bounda- 
ries beyond which we dared not 
trangress. Instead we -arranged 
matters so that forecasts could be 
changed as conditions warranted, 
and the program could be ex- 
panded whenever such action seemed 
justified. 
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Our salesmen first heard about 
the new tool when they received a 
copy of a teaser-type letter that 
had been sent to jobbers and deal- 
ers. This letter aroused their curi- 
osity and was followed by a series 
of bulletins which emphasized the 
shortcomings of smooth © blade 
screw-drivers. No definite infor- 
mation, however, on the Non-Skid 
was given to them. This was re- 
served for meetings which were 
arranged in our various sales of- 
fices. By that time, the men were 
most anxious to see and hear about 
the product and the sales program 
that had been mapped out to sup- 
port it. 

Each salesman was equipped 
with a standardized presentation 
that had been prepared as a result 
of test selling among jobbers on 
the Pacific Coast. This presenta- 
tion was in portfolio form, and it 
illustrated the merchandising and 
advertising program we intended to 
follow. They were also equipped 
with a demonstrating unit so that 
they could actually show that what 
we said about the Non-Skid fea- 
ture did not embrace any exag- 
gerations. And we showed them, 
at these meetings, precisely what 
the new screw-driver would do, by 
demonstrations that left ‘an indeli- 
ble impress. For example, we 
showed the screw-driver pulling an 
automobile, lifting heavy timber 
with a man standing on it and per- 
forming similar stunts that almost 
defied belief. 


Individual Cartons 


We also pointed out to the men 
that the screw-driver was to be 
sold in individual cartons. To our 
knowledge, rigid screw-drivers had 
never before been packed in in- 
dividual boxes and there was some 
doubt expressed concerning the 
practicality of the plan. However, 
we felt that the package would 
give the Non-Skid screw-driver a 
voice; it would always be in a po- 
sition to say something about it- 
self. Moreover, the package would 
tend to reduce rusting, it would 
simplify wrapping, it would lend 
itself to display, etc. 

Then we told the salesmen that 
we realized that it is a common 
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-— Where building construction is ready to go for- 

senta- ward—there’'s where building products are pur- 

ek chased—there’s where they must be sold. But 

ded to how can you influence the buying decisions of 

— the men who control this construction in the towns 

- what and cities throughout the country? 
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— through a building publication that has a cir- 
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— the confidence of a preponderant number of 
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quality subscribers among all classes of the 
active building professionals. 
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The only publication serving the building industry that fills 


E -~ both these essential qualifications is the American 
- on Builder ... and it has the lowest cost per thousand cir- 
-s had culation of any building industry publica- 
in in- 3 tion with national distribution. 
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thing for a buyer in a jobbing or- 
ganization—precisely the same as 
retail store buyers—to defer stock- 
ing a new product, saying that he 
would wait until he had received 
convincing proof of interest or 
demand. We also told them that 
we were aware of the fact that the 
poor business outlook might make 
it still more difficult to secure dis- 
tribution unless it could be defi- 
nitely proved that there was a 
latent demand. 

Having anticipated these dis- 
tributive obstacles, we told the 
salesmen we were prepared to help 
them demolish them. What we 
had done was to send out three 
test letters to dealers in three 
States. These letters brought re- 
turns varying from 9 per cent to 
33 per cent. The letter bringing 
the highest returns was adopted. 
This carried a postcard on which 
the dealer could request a demon- 
stration of the new tool from his 
jobber’s salesman as soon as it was 
ready. Letters were mailed to 
some 15,000 hardware dealers, and 
it is interesting to know that the 


returns paralleled the original test. 


The cards received from this 
mailing were given to the salesmen 
covering the territories in which 
the cards originated. Thus fortified, 
the salesman could demonstrate 
the tool, explain the merchandising 
and advertising program, and then 
cap his talk with tangible evidence 
of specific interest among dealers. 

Quite naturally, we were anx- 
ious to secure the widest distribu- 
tion, particularly among jobbers, 
in the shortest space of time. To 
accomplish this, much depended 
upon the effectiveness of merchan- 
dising our direct mail, business- 
paper, and point-of-sale advertise- 
ing. Both direct mail and business- 
paper copy were merchandised to 
the jobber; while reprints of gen- 
eral publication advertisements and 
point-of-sale helps were merchan- 
dised to the dealer. 

The jobbers’ salesmen consti- 
tuted an important factor in intro- 
ducing the new _ screw-driver. 
Every manufacturer selling through 
jobbers will testify to the difficulty 
of securing the co-operation of 
jobber’s salesmen. Our problem 
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was intensified by the fact that a 
screw-driver is of low unit value. 
We overcame that problem by 
making the unit of sale to the 
dealer large enough to be interest- 
ing to the jobber’s salesmen and by 
conducting an educational program 
among them. 

Another problem we had to over- 
come centered around the fact that 
although, in our opinion, the ribbed 
screw-driver blade made a big dif- 
ference in the serviceability of the 
tool, it was an improvement that 
looked small and insignificant. A 
close examination of the tool would 
never reveal its greatly increased 
efficiency. A field survey brought 
out the fact that certain claims for 
performance were too revolution- 
ary to be accepted by users without 
a demonstration. 

A demonstrating unit was worked 
out. This consists of an attractive 
three-color counter stand with a 
removable block into which screws 
have been driven. “Test It Your- 
self” is the copy keynote. Instruc- 
tions on the stand and also on the 
block suggest that the general pub- 
lic put the screw-driver in the 
screw slot and then try to pull it 
out while driving the screw. This 
test dramatically proves the grip- 
ping power of the blade and the 
demonstrating unit has turned out 
to be a most effective ‘point-of-sale 
dealer help. 

A complete list. of sizes is 
shown on the reverse side of the 
demonstrator. This information 
helps to increase the life of the 
demonstrating stand on the dealer's 
counter. 

In addition, we supply dealers 
with window displays, counter 
signs, window streamers and simi- 
lar helps. Also, as I have already 
mentioned, we are using magazine 
space to feature the improved 
screw-driver. 

At the end of three months, dis- 
tribution has been obtained in 
every State and the new screw- 
driver is on sale in thirteen major 
foreign markets. Total sales have 
been sufficient to justify a substan- 
tial increase in the sales quota for 
the year. This increased quota is 
accompanied by an expansion of 
the advertising program. 
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the linage record in SEATTLE 
.. first four months of 1930 


De LISSER REPORTS for the four- 
month period ending April 30th, 1930, show that THE 
SEATTLE TIMES total net paid advertising volume for this 
period (5,262,050 lines) was greater than that of the 
Post-Intelligencer (Hearst) and the Seattle Star (Scripps) 
combined.* THE TIMES led in twenty-one of the twenty- 
four major classifications reported on by De Lisser. 





THE FOUR-MONTH RECORD (De Lisser) 


The Seattie Times Post-intelligencer Star 
(Eve. & Sun.) (Hearst; M. & S.) (Scripps; E.) 


LOCAL 2,876,495 1,391,106 1,317,714 
NATIONAL 1,160,746 798,616 473,816 
CLASSIFIED 1,224,809 785,022 393,930 


TOTAL 5,262,050 2,974,744 2,185,460 


*The Seattle Times’ istentl intained adver- 
tising leadership is based on the consistently satis- 
factory results secured for advertisers from a 
circulation of high quality, heavily concentrated in 
the area which supports 40 per cent of the entire 
population of the State of Washington. Circulation 
exceeds 100,000 Daily and 140,000 Sunday. 


The Seattle Daily Times 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representative 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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66 . 
The “Contact Man 
* oe . * 
in Distribution. 
2 hese consumer does not go to the mill, the 
manufacturer or the distributor to buy — 
But to the retail store — 


There to select and buy. 


The retail store ‘‘contacts** the customer — 
that much-solicited variable and uncertain 
quantity known as the ultimate consumer. 


Over the counter the “contact man”’ plays 
the star role. 


In the department, dry goods and general 
store field the retailer is responsible for the 
distribution of what is estimated to be a 
twelve billion dollar market. 


This is the market the new Dry Goods 
Economist will serve. 





The NEW Dry Goods Economist guarantees 
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The function of this modern distribution 
paper is to give in practical fashion: 


Plans and methods that will stimulate the 
movement of merchandise through depart- 
ment and dry goods stores. 


This new publication will command reader 
interest by strikingly colorful presentation 
of editorial subjects. 


It will be edited by a staff of merchandise- 
minded men and women thoroughly familiar 
with present day problems in distribution. 


The NEW Dry Goods Economist will com- 
bine the subscriptions of the present Dry 
Goods Economist and the National Dry Goods 


Reporter, giving a guaranteed circulation of 

more than 25,000, representing a buying 

power of more than 70 per cent of the dry 
oods and allied lines distributed in the 
nited States. 


THE NEW ECONOMIST WILL DOM- 
INATE THE NATIONAL. MARKET 
IN THE DEPARTMENT AND DRY 
GOODS STORE FIELD. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 





a net paid cireulation of more than 25,000 
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Keeping Track of Production in an 
Advertising Agency 


Don’t Let the System Run Away with You! 


By Aesop Glim 


HE actual production of ad- 

vertising matter—copy, layouts, 
artwork, typography, engravings, 
plates and all the rest—involves an 
infinite amount of detail. Get- 
ting these details attended to. de- 
mands a definite amount of sched- 
uling—both for getting the work 
out on time and for avoiding peak 
loads and overtime work. Mak- 
ing up the schedules for this pro- 
duction work and checking to see 
that the work is coming along on 
schedule demand a certain amount 
of system. 

The trick is to make sure that 
the tail does not wag the dog! 

In other words, keep your pro- 
duction control system as simple 
as you possibly can. Don’t let it 
become a giant to be worshipped 
as something in itself. The ma- 
chine should be servant to the man 
—and not otherwise. 

Some people advocate a control 
board—a visible ledger which en- 
ables any and every member of an 
agency to know at a glance the 
exact status of every advertise- 
ment. 

With an elaborate system of 
multi-colored thumbtacks, colored 
string, vertical and horizontal rul- 
ings, labeled with names, dates and 
places, such a board does present 
a visualigation of the work in 
progress which all, who stop run- 
ning long enough, may read. But 
what then? We will grant that it 
is an impressive thing to show a 
prospective client. The fact that 
it tells him nothing may be its 
greatest asset of impressiveness. 
But why should there be one cen- 
tral place where any and every 
member of an agency can know at 
a glance the exact status of every 
over ieeae ? 

The psychoanalysts say that 
there are broadly two types of 
men; one is interested in methods, 
the other is interested in results. 
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If this is a workable hypothesis, 
we may assume that the use 
of over-elaborate systems—systems 
that are “beautiful” and which can 
be seen and admired as something 
in themselves—arises from the type 
of mind that is primarily inter- 
ested in methods. 

But economy enters into the pic- 
ture sooner or later. And economy 
is certain to say that any adver- 
tising agency system which de- 
mands the bulk of the time of one 
or more men, solely to keep track 
of the system, is a waste of money. 
For it must be borne in mind that 
everything an agency produces and 
all the equipment used for that 
production is man-power and the 
results of mental effort. In an 
agency there are no machines, no 
machine production, no packages 
to pile, store and keep track of. 
And the men who do the produci 
can hardly help keeping track o 
what they have produced and of 
what they have yet to produce, 
as they go along. 

An account executive returning 
from a visit with his client—or 
emerging from a meeting with the. 
agency's Plan Board—knows full 
well—and perhaps with high emo- 
tion—exactly: what it is he wants 
produced; he may have a definite 
idea as to when it must be fin- 
ished. He is going to see that the 
work gets started and later he’s 
going to keep asking—regardless 
of the existence of any control 
board—where the hell it is. He's 
going to see that a production 
order gets issued so that copy, art 
and mechanical men will go to 
work—authorized to spend the 
company’s money in such a way 
that he, the account executive, will 
not later have to argue bills with 
his client. 

Similarly a copy man, an art 
director or a member of the me- 
chanical department—having re- 
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ceived a production order bearing 
full authorization and a due date— 
is going to see that the work gets 
started, completed and approved. 
From start to finish, every man in 
the agency is going to see that his 
part of the work gets done, satis- 
factorily as to both time and 
quality, for the most selfish rea- 
sons in the world. He wants a 
performance record and he doesn’t 
want to work overtime, when that 
overtime is simply the result of 
letting the work pile up. 

Lastly, the treasurer is going to 
see that the orders for work and 
the records of expenditures are 
accurately kept. And out of this 
combination of human _ elements 
and selfish interests, the work can 
not fail to get done on schedule 
and with a record. Whether the 
organization set-up of the agency 
be one in which the men work by 
groups on certain accounts or by 
departments on all accounts, there 
will necessarily be records kept by 
one or more members of each de- 
partment or group which the cen- 
tral control merely duplicates. The 
control board is still merely a du- 
plication and a visualization—for 
the benefit of those who want a 
diagram to sit and ponder over. 
The control board does not get 
work done. It merely records its 
progress—duplicating records that 
are alive and used in each depart- 
ment or group; which records are 
getting the work done. 


Keep Carbon Copies of the 
Records 


Now it may be necessary that all 
this information be available in one 
spot for the consideration of a 
production manager or of the Plan 


Board. But the answer, it seems 
to me, is simply that there shall be 
assembled for this purpose, carbon 
copies of the records kept by each 
group. One set of such carbons 
would supply all the evidence any 
centralized control could ask for 
and you would have no System 
to eat up the time of one or more 
men—at a consequent addition to 
the overhead. 

Theoretically the account exec- 
utive—representing the agency to 
the client and the client to the 
agency—originates all work to be 
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done for a client. He is the neck 
of the bottle for the production 
stream, no matter which way it 
may be flowing. 

If the account executive’s volume 
of business warrants it, he has one 
or more assistant account execu- 
tives. These assistants are the 
ones who should keep records of 
work in progress and who should 
follow up this work to know at 
all times that their senior’s ac- 
counts are going to be served: 
that his promises to the client are 
going to be fulfilled. Where the 
amount of production permits, one 
assistant can serve two or three 
account executives. 

By this system of assistant ac- 
count executives, every account is 
served as an account—every detail 
of production is known to, and 
followed up by, one_ particular 
junior who is responsible to the 
account executive on each particu- 
lar account. 

In some agencies these same 
young men constitute a department 
unto themselves—known as the 
Trafic or the Production Detail 
Department. It is virtually the 
same thing whether they are as- 
sistants to the account executives 
or members of a separate depart- 
ment. The account executives can 
issue their orders and look to their 
respective detail men for the facts 
regarding the work’s progress. 
When the detail men form their 
own department, it will usually be 
found most convenient to have 
them under the direction of the 
manager of the mechanical depart- 
ment—inasmuch as the more try- 
ing details of their work will origi- 
nate in that department. 

By this method the work gets 
done without any system—as a 
separate entity—and meantime, the 
young men who follow the details 
are learning the workings of the 
whole agency. far faster than they 
could in any one department; they 
are qualified to talk with the client, 
in the absence of the account ex- 
ecutive, on many matters and to 
secure the client’s. approval on 
many of the less important details 
of his service. (If an agency has 
the leeway to train beginners, this 
is the place where the beginners 
can most rapidly get the _ of 
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utwit the 
“Summer Jinx” 


YWYREN sales lapse into lethargy during July and 
August, does the shrewd space buyer give up? 


He does not. 
Wisely and cleverly, he resorts to strategy and outwits 


the Summer Jinx. He goes after sales where he knows 
they are! 


In Richmond! 


A year-’round market, nearly a quarter million eager, 
enthusiastic, interested buyers. Where industry takes 
no vacation, where business is ever active. 


You can keep a eee sales volume this Summer by 
keeping up with Richmond and the one NEWSpaper 
nearly everybody reads! 


RICHMOND NEW 


vi Ginitia’'s GREATEST 


Represented Nationally by: 
DAN A. CARROLL SAWYER-FERGUSON 
110 E. 42nd St., New York Paimelive Bidg., Chicago 
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the workings of the agency as a 
whole and the interrelation of the 
various departments.) 

After an advertising plan has 
been set, the sequence of events is 
most often: copy, layouts, artwork, 
mechanical reproduction, forward- 
ing of materials to the publication 
or printer. Scheduling the work 
backward from the due date— 
then sticking to the schedule—in- 
sures the avoidance of most of the 
trouble that can arise. The time 
required for each step of the work 
should be set up by the heads of 
the various departments for their 
own departments; then these time 
requirements should be deeply re- 
spected by all other members of 
the agency—from the account ex- 
ecutive down. Requests to do spe- 
cific jobs in less time than the 
department asks, should be few 
and far between. 

And finally, when a job does get 
off schedule, every person who can 
possibly be concerned should be 
notified at once. Whereupon the 
schedule is readjusted throughout 
to make up for the time lost. 


Marmon Advances G. C. 


Tenney 

George C. Tenney, sales manager of 
the Marmon Motor Car Com In- 
dianapolis, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant to the president of 
that company. Mr. Tenney joined Mar- 
mon last August as district manager for 
the New England territory after having 
been general sales manager of the Loco- 
mobile Company of America. He later 
was appointed sales manager, succeeding 
John Tainsh, who was appointed assis- 
tant to Thomas E. Jarrard, general sales 
director. 


“Aviation” to Be Published 
Monthly 


Effective with an August issue, ap- 
pearing gil 25, Aviation, published by 
the cGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, will appear under a new 
plan as a monthly publication, instead 
of weekly, with succeeding issues on the 
25th of each month. In addition Aviation 
will publish a weekly reporting service 
to be known as The Aviation News, the 
first issue of which will be published 
July 12, with succeeding issues appear- 
ing every Saturday. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 

The Feajhestiie agg ae 
Com: ’ » t 
pe a Inc, Los dagen to a 
rect its advertising account. 
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Practical Man 


VERY man whose job it is to sel! 
new ideas, containers, pack- 
ages, artwork or copy to a hard- 
boiled buyer who prides himself 
upon being a practical man, will 
be interested in a new definition, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, president of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way, director in the Bank of En- 
gland, Governor of the London 
School of Economics and Polliti- 
cal Science and authority on in- 
ternational finance, gave it during 
a recent conversation with impor- 
tant business executives. The idea 
man with nerve might try it the 
next time he is up against the 
“practical” man who can’t see the 
new idea. Sir Josiah said: “A 
practical man is a man who is 
now doing exactly the same thing 
he has been doing for the past 


thirty years.” 


J. S. Payne to Start Own 


Business 
Payne has resigned as pres- 
ident and general manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Simmons Hardware 
Company and vice-president of the As- 
sociated Simmons Hardware Company, 
to enter business for himself at San 
Francisco, handling factory lines selling 
to the jobbing trade. His business will 
be known as the J. S. Payne Corpora- 
tion. He had been with the Simmons 
company for the last thirty-eight years. 


John S. 


Frigidaire Appointments 
J. A. Harlan, formerly sales man- 
of the distributors division of the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been made vice-president in charge 
of sales. H. C. Jamerson, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, has been appointed 
sales manager of distribution. B. J. 
Vandoren has made commercial 
sales manager. 


Acquires “Radio Broadcast” 
Radio Broadcast, formerly published 
at Garden City, N. Y. by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, has been purchased 
24 Edward <e Bill, Inc., owner of 
¢ Talking Machine World & Radi- 


b: 

t 

Music Merchant. The first issue under 
the new management will appear in the 
early fall. 


M. D. Bergey with Mitford 


Agency 
M. D. Bergey, formerly president of 
Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., Toronto, has be- 
come associat with H. K. Mitford, 
of Mitford Advertising, Inc., also of 
that city. 
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2.000 


MORE FAMILIES 


Now read The Pantagraph 
than formerly read BOTH 
papers before the consoli- 
dation in 1927. 











Central Illinois Has Registered 
Its Approval of a BETTER 


Pantagrapn :.:.... 


More News — More Features — 
Improved Service and Unselfish 
Leadership in Community Enterprise - 


This substantial gain in an already highly developed 
field was made on MERIT alone, Pantagraph 
policy being strictly against bargain offers or 
premiums. 


Over 600 more Pantagraphs are sold daily 
in Bloomington than there are homes. 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Representatives: CHAS. H. EDDY CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
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tees Games. Puzzles. Juvenile Books. Products for Young 
America, effectively advertised by Churchill-Hall. For eighteen 
consecutive years we have served E. P, Dutton & Co. on their 
Juvenile Books and other publications. Another client, the 
Kingsbury Manufacturing Co., whom we have served for five 
years, makes Motor Driven Toys, Golden Arrow, Sunbeam and 
Blue Bird Automobile Racers, and Silver’Arrow Flying Planes. 


CHURCHILL 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
Member American Association 
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A feature of Kingsbury advertising is that it is published every 
month in the year. Color advertising appears next Sunday in 
he American Weekly. Another client in the Toy Field is Knapp 
‘lectric, makers of the Electric Questioner, Master Magic Sets 
und other games and puzzles. We invite your inquiry. 
s0ssip Note: Our own advertising is in- 

creased, not decreased, in 1930. 


ALL, Ine. "2" 


EW YORK CITY 
Advertising Agencies 
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How are planes selling? 
How are dealers doing? 
How many schools in the South? 
How many proposed airports? 


How many licensed pilots in the 
South? 


Are transport lines going in a 
big way? 

How can I get Southern repre- 
sentation? 


GET FACTS 


It will surprise you to know the exact status of the avia- 
tion business in the South. Fairly accurate dollar and 
cent figures tell the story why airport builders, aeroplane 
manufacturers and accessory manufacturers who are work- 
ing this market through proper channels, are exceed- 
ingly pleased with sales. Write for these facts or any 
other data desired on the Southern market. 


SOUTHERN AVIATION 


6500 mail copies covering all phases of Southern aviation interests 


Published by 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Also publishers: Southern Automotive Dealer, Southern Power Journal, 
Electrical South, Cotton, Southern Hardware 
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This Advertising Inspires Demand 
Before Product Is Marketed 


As Henry Ford Says, “The Best of Today Is Simply an Improvement 
of What Precedes It” 


NTIL the last few years, auto- 

mobile tires usually wore out 
before the cars they came with 
were ready for a trade-in, and this 
created a large and natural re- 
placement market. But tire manu- 
facturers have so improved their 
product that they have substan- 
tially reduced this market. 

A tire company’s success these 
days, therefore, usually depends 
upon its ability to induce automo- 
bile manufacturers to include its 
tires in their original factory 
equipment. Result: fewer tires, 
better tires and a real merchandis- 
ing problem for companies, such as 
the General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, that do not sell 
their tires as original equipment. 

Not a car manufacturer in Amer- 
ica puts General Tires upon the 
wheels of his new automobiles ex- 
cept by special arrangement; yet 
this company has annual sales of 
well over thirty million dollars— 
despite the fact that in most cases 
car owners must either trade in 
some other kind of tires which are 
still serviceable in order to have 
General Dual-Balloons, or fix it up 
with the local automobile dealer 
so to equip the new cars they buy. 

Essentially, the secret of Gen- 
eral Tire’s success lies in its lab- 
oratories and with its research en- 
gineers who have discovered new 
services which tires could render 
their owners just as soon as their old 
traits, or “talking-points” became 
commonplace, or a little sooner. 
Yet, all the laboratory’s achieve- 
ments in the evolution of tire de- 
sign and composition could not 
have created such a replacement 
market as General enjoys had not 
car owners themselves been pre- 
pared, through advertising, to de- 
sire each new improvement as it 
has been developed. 

In order to merit the preference 
of car owners for its products, the 
engineers of a tire manufacturer 
must continually have something 


better on the way and its advertis- 
ing department must not only ad- 
vertise the tire of today but also 
prepare the public to welcome the 
tire of tomorrow. For just as 
sure as one new tire idea has 
scored in the replacement field, it 
has been but a question of time 
until its approximation became 
standard factory equipment. The 
smooth fabric tire, the safety 
tread, the cord, the balloon, and 
now the dual-balloon. It is obvi- 
ously fortunate for car owners that 
pioneering is essential in order to 
secure their preference. 

During 1929, and in the early 
months of 1930, the advertising of 
the Dual-Balloon, while principally 
concerned with immediate sales, 
was also preparing the way for 
the launching of what the com- 
pany now advertises as “the world’s 
safest tire’—the new General 
Dual-Balloon “8”. This is now 
being announced in national con- 
sumer mediums and metropolitan 
newspapers. It is being heralded 
as a tire with such radical im- 
provements in its construction, par- 
ticularly as it affects the safety of 
a driver in modern traffic, as to be 
comparable in public interest and 
importance with the adoption of 
shatter-proof glass. 

“Experience has taught us,” an 
official of the company remarks to 
Printers’ Inx, “that it was not 
only necessary to have a better 
tire in our dealer’s hands by the 
spring of and a tire that 
would render a plus-service to our 
established clientele, but that we 
could not expect an immediate 
public demand for the new tire 
without first inspiring car owners 
who could afford it with a strong 
desire for a still greater tire ser- 
vice. Price competition is some- 
thing always on hand. As in the 
case of shatter-proof glass, the ad- 
ditional expense of a safety tire 
offers sales resistance which must 
first be overcome, Thus, all 
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through the advertising of the 
Dual-Balloon last year there were 
such phrases as the ‘non-skid mile- 
age alone is more than you for- 
merly got in total miles from single 
balloons.’ The groundwork for a 
‘safety’ appeal was being laid even 
while the perfection of the safety 
construction in the tire itself was 
still partially in the experimental 
test stage.” 

Beginning this year, with the 
new safety tires in full production 
and commencing to reach the deal- 
ers, the company gave still more 
emphasis to “the priceless value 
of that extra margin of safety.” 
Copy like this began to make its 
appearance : 


In this day of crowded traffic 
and faster Ligheny travel, you 
can’t have a surplus of safety. 

When a 10-foot stop will avoid 
an impact and 15 feet won’t— 
when you have to make a sudden 
turn on a slippery street without 
time to reduce your speed—that’s 
when you want to know that you 
are on tires that were made to hold 
in just such emergencies. 


Preparedness in production and 


publicity would seem to sum up 
the policies that have won an ever 
increasing replacement demand for 
the General Tire, and thus when 
dealers were ready with the im- 
proved safety tires of 1930, their 
customers were ready for this new 
step ahead in tire service. With 
most tires rendering satisfactory 
mileage, and with many tires hand- 
some in appearance, there was still 
another function which tires could 
perform—and one of the utmost 
importance. Rubber shock ab- 
sorbers could be built into a tire 
so that at high speeds the wheels 
could not be so easily deflected by 
small obstacles. The tread, instead 
of being something like the after- 
thought it was in the earliest safety 
tread tires of fifteen or twenty 
years ago, could be designed as 
a structural part of the tire—a 
tread that would actually grip the 
road like a cat’s paw and provide 
non-skid security for the life of 
the car itself. Tire safety could 
be freedom from running on risky 
rubber at high speeds, the ability 
to negotiate a sudden turn at 
straight-on speed, and the assur- 
ance of stopping just short of what 
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otherwise might be a bad crash, 

To dramatize the “extra margin 
of safety,” a series of advertise- 
ments was _ prepared, including 
double-spreads in color. The jj- 
lustrations deal with bad accidents 
which might have happened if the 
Dual-Balloon’s “extra margin of 
safety” had not assisted in pre- 
venting them. These advertise- 
ments have been carefully planned 
to impress upon the reader the 
many pitfalls that lie in wait in 
modern traffic for the driver whose 
safety equipment is not the best 
that money can buy. In one adver- 
tisement a boy is darting suddenly 
into the street, right in th: path 
of a fast-stepping car. H« is in- 
tent on fielding a hard-hit baseball, 
and too excited to sense the on- 
rushing danger—a “split-second” 
when any driver would appreciate 
the quick-gripping of his safety 
equipment, both brakes and tires. 

Another advertisement in the 
series shows a car that had crashed 
a stop and go sign—a menace to 
the most careful driver. Still an- 
other shows the brink of a hill 
with a car out of line, a sheer drop 
to the careful driver’s right, and 
an emergency where tire control 
and dependability might mean life 
or death. The copy in each case 
is built around the central theme: 
“Split seconds” that make you 
realize the priceless value of that 
“extra margin of safety.” 

As a promotional feature of the 
advertising program, complete mo- 
tion-picture films, showing a series 
of non-skid tests of all types of 
tires on snow and ice and wet 
pavement, are offered for exhibi- 
tion by Automobile Clubs and other 
organizations for use in safety-first 
campaigns, and car owners are of- 
fered illustrated bulletins of those 
tests. Besides the natigpal maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, the 
program includes many types of 
sales promotional and display ma- 
terial. 

This new advertising is hard- 
hitting and dramatic, with the ob- 
ject of persuading motorists that 
no matter how many miles their 
present tires may have left in them, 
and no matter how much of the 
old style treads may still be left, 
it is still wise to trade them in for 
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Stocks & Bonds — 
and Advertising / 


Brocks and bonds and advertising are the meat 
and drink of the readers of THE BARRON GROUP 
publications — The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 

All people whose incomes are great enough to make the 
daily news and trend of Wall Street of vital importance to 
them—read one or more of THE Barron Group publica- 
tions, for dollars and cents reasons. 

The financial advertisements which appear alongside these 


news columns contain current investment information of 
parallel news value — and are read for dollars and cents 
reasons, also. 

Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages registers 
a high degree of reader-interest because of the methodical 
reading habits formed by financial readers. And when ad- 
vertising creates a desire here—the reader usually has the 
means to gratify that desire. 

Stocks and bonds and your advertising should get together! 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THe BARRON GRouP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon applicati 


Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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the “extra margin of safety” that 
General’s engineers have succeeded 
in building into the new Dual-Bal- 
loon—and for the same reason, to 
insist that any new cars which 
they purchase be General-equipped 
even if there is an additional 
charge. 

“Spring sales have proved the 
pulling power of the new safety 
campaign,” says the official previ- 
ously quoted, “but we doubt very 
much if this advertising could have 
been translated into sales so im- 
mediately if our previous copy had 
not paved the way for it. 

“Mileage does not have to be 
guaranteed any longer; it has fi- 
nally been taken for granted. Many 
tires now run farther than the cars 
they carry. And yet, we at the 
General factory know from past 
experience that every tire, no mat- 
ter how perfect it seemed, has been 
improved upon, and that no matter 
how fine the tire of 1930 may ap- 
pear to be, our engineers must 
be able to find something better to 
take its place, and our sales and 
advertising departments must be 
educating car owners and dealers 
to welcome it when perfected. If 
we fail to do this there may be 
no replacement market.” 


Yes, the Men’s 
Clothing Industry Is 
Losing Out 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, INc. 
June 6, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You say in your very good lead- 
ing editorial in the May 29 issue: 
“There is no good reason why the 
men’s clothing industry should not 
be among the leaders in national 
advertising lineage.” There are a 
number of very sound reasons why 
you are right. It is close to a 
billion-dollar industry and all of 
the available figures show that 
none of them is spending enough in 
sales effort to earn the profits it 
should. 

Of the clothing manufacturers 
whose statements are available not 
a single one is earning enough to 
perpetuate its business. The reason 
for this is that the pricing of their 


lines is based on incorrect calcula- 
tions or slightly wrong arrange. 
ment of costs in order to arrive at 
selling prices, causing some lines to 
be priced too high and others to be 
priced too low, in both cases inter- 
fering with normal profits. The 
industry as a whole is following 
old traditions which were never 
right in the first place. 

One reason why the clothing in- 
dustry does not advertise is because 
it does not make enough profit. It 
could and should make more, but 
most of the companies are satisfied 
with what they get. 

Another reason is that the indus- 
try as a whole does not know how 
to advertise and does not believe 
anybody can tell them, because 
they feel they must stick to tradi- 
tional methods of merchandising. 
Another reason and probably the 
real reason is that they have no 
conception of how much they 
should spend in selling effort to get 
normal profits. It is apparent 
from available statements that none 
seems to know what its normal 
profits should be. It will be a long 
time before this billion-dollar in- 
dustry will amount to much as a 
field for advertising development, 
but my, oh my, what an oppor- 
tunity there exists for easy leader- 
ship in it! 

Keita Evans, 
Vice-President. 


New Radio Set to Be 
Advertised 


The Transformer Corporation of 
America plans an advertising campaign 
to introduce its new radio set, the 
Clarion Radio, which is now being dis- 
tributed. Newspaper, magazine, business 
paper, outdoor and direct-mail advertis 
ing will be used. The Dunham-Lesan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has m appointed to direct the adver 
tising account. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 

The Vallen Electrical Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has appointed Byerly-Hum- 
phrey & Prentke, Tee. Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Vallen screen modifier. Business 
papers and direct mail are used. 


Appoints Remington Agency 

Peck & Sterba, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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they 


oe Fis now managing a lacquer plant 


arent 
beer _ Haskell was formerly superintendent of a plant producing 
long The name caustic soda. Pyroxylin lacquer manufacture is a young- 
FP yd is fictitious ster in the paint, varnish and lacquer field, but it has 
ment, made the kind of progress that is characteristic of the 
= whole field of chemical engineering . . . and chemical 
engineers like Haskell are naturally sought after. Though 
he has changed positions several times, at no time has 
he ever stepped outside of his profession, that of Chemical 

Engineering. 

‘ This movement of men like Haskell back and forth 
in the Process Industries simply means that the 


paign 
is Chemical Engineer is a key-man ... And though 
artis his path may wind and wind “Chem & Met” fol- 
lows him as closely as his shadow and gives him 

his cue in the application of the processes and 

methods common to them all. That’s the reason 

STRAIGHT LINE selling to the Process 

Industries is inevitably VIA “Chem & Met.” 


*Haskell's employment record ea 
is typi ‘al of the movement Chemieal & Metallu I 
am in the Process Indus- 

es. ineerin 
Chemist... Electrochemicals * Eng Pp is 
Foreman... . Iron and Steel A McGraw-Hill ication 
Superintendent. Sulphurie Acid Gth Street 
Superintendent . . Explosives Tenth Avenue at 3 
Superintendent . Caustic Soda rk, 
Plant Mer.Pyroxylin Lacquers New Ve andes 
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in America has come to be world re- 
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of merchandise in motion. 
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The “Straight-at-You” Illustration 


Is It Necessary to Have Advertising Characters Look at What They 


Are Doing? 


By W. Livingston Larned 


QomMe facts are so eloquently 
true of all art that the surprise 
persists that advertisers should not 
look to them and heed familiar 
rules, when creating their illustra- 
tions. It is no untried theory, for 
example, that when the individual 
in a picture “looks into 
your own eyes,” the ap- 
peal is far greater than 
if the same model! looks 
to left or to the right, 
as if at someone else on 
the side lines. 

This being true and 
beyond any controversy, 
the average portrait 
study today fails to take 
advantage of it. The 
models are very pretty 
or they are vigorous as 
to character study 
strength, but they will 
persist in looking any- 
where but “into the 
reader’s eyes.” What do 
you think of the person, 
who, addressing you, 
looks shiftily in this 
direction or another? 
And the advertiser must keep 
steadfastly in mind that each 
reader accepts each illustration of 
this character as a personal docu- 
ment. The pictured person is at 
least a temporary friend of the 
prospect. They meet, face to face, 
in the advertisement. 

While on this subject, it might 
be well to stress the fact that read- 
ers take far more personally these 
pictures than might be imagined. 
Radio programs have led us to re- 
alize that the public becomes sin- 
gularly literal. A quiet, intimate 
voice over the air wins a tribute 
of 10,000 letters every month. An 
advertiser ran a three-column mes- 
sage to “Mothers” in newspapers, 
with a calm and tranquil motherly 
type pointing her finger directly 
out at you, the reader, and so many 
letters ‘were received from women 
that a special secretarial staff was 





This Hupmobile 





necessary to attend to them. 

This advertiser insists that the 
reason for the response to the ad- 
vertisement was due entirely to its 
direct, face-to-face appeal. The 
model was posed looking into the 
eyes of the reader. Women took 





Illustration Doesn’t Show the 
Small Details of the Car but It Does Draw Your 
Attention, as the Artist Intended 


it literally and accepted it as an 
intensely personal document. 

All of which leads us to a dis- 
cussion of pictures which go, ar- 
row-like, from the space to the 
reader. A contact is instantly es- 
tablished that seems irresistible. It 
all goes back, of course, to the 
aged controversy relative to 
whether the eye, with the mind, 
can be directed. If everything in 
a certain layout leads the eye out 
of the advertisement, isn’t it rea- 
sonable to suppose that the adver- 
tiser is doing himself an injustice? 

“Catching the eye” has always 
been an interesting experiment in 
every phase of life. A manufac- 
turer of fireworks has said that he 
can absolutely control the eyes of 
50,000 people—or ‘more—by virtue 
of directing lines of light. 

Advertising has, during recent 
years, done much experimenting in 
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And so it is with headlines and . 
illustrations—only to a greater degree. 
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the field of making people not 
alone look to one advertisement 
but to a certain point in a single 
advertisement. There has been 
much psychological talk on the 
subject, most of it bunk. 

But as regards the head-on com- 
position and the look-into-your-eyes 
idea, there can be no argument. If 
you wish to arrest attention, “come 
at” a person. 


Jolt him with ac- 
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of this character look dead ahead 
and into the eyes of my unseen 
public—my one reader for the mo- 
ment.” 

Isn’t this true of portrait studies 
of people you know; friends wh 
send their camera pictures to you? 
There is an extra measure of in. 
terest in the study that meets your 
own gaze. Advertisers should fol- 
low this quite simple expedient, 





No One Will Question the Attention-Drawing Power of This Picture, 

Which Was Used for a Western Lubaloy Cartridge Advertisement—It 

Is Surprising That More Advertisers Don’t Use This “Straight at You” 
Type of Illustration 


tion and make him a part of your 
advertising illustration. 

I agree heartily with the sug- 
gestion made by one artist who 
summed it up in this manner: “I 
never design a canvas for advertis- 
ing purposes that I do not make 
the reader himself a part of my 
plan. He is sitting ‘out front.’ 
I am playing to him, and, prefer- 
ably, to one person alone. There 
is no one else in the world, so 
far as I am concerned. 

“I know that I can’t possibly 
secure the complete attention of 
this reader if I play to an unseen 
audience. If there is a single per- 
son in the composition—one model 
—a large head, for instance, I 
make it a rule to have the eyes 


And it applies not exclusively 
to people and faces. I once knew 
a landscape artist who invariably 
managed to put something into 
every canvas he painted that would 
cause the immediate critic to feel 
that the picture was almost ad- 
dressing him, and him alone. It 
might be the bending forward of a 
tree, or the direction taken by a 
stream, or the formation of a mass 
of clouds. Very largely perspec- 
tive entered into the innocent in- 
trigue. 

In advertising illustration today, 
there isn’t enough of that “head- 
on rush,” that sweeping motion di- 
rectly at the interested reader. 
There is too much misdirection of 
the eye. 


June 12, 19 
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“T like to see a picture literally 
tumble out and fall into the lap 
of the person who happens to be 


reading the message,” an art di- 
rector told me. “And what do I 
fnd? An illustration shows a 


motor car and it is going, full 
speed ahead, to left or to right. 
You may say that this is neces- 
sary, in order to illustrate the de- 
sign of the car properly, 
but your main picture can 
be a ‘head-on’ while a sec- 
ondary illustration can go 
into mechanical detail.” 

No advertiser denies that 
action in an illustration ad- 
dressed to the general pub- 
lic is the best possible form 
of picture, and when this 
contact is established be- 
tween reader and picture, 
you have action, although 
the subject might weli be 
as casual as you please. It 
might mean no more than 
the head of a tranquilly 
pretty girl. I have looked 
through magazines and 
newspapers and have found 
that less than 30 per cent 
of the advertising illustra- 
tions so much as approach 
the direct-contact type of 
design. 

For some inexplicable reason, 
action, whatever it may be, shunts 
to left or to right, and seldom in- 
deed head-on. 

“There is a popular belief, 
among photographers and artists,” 
this art director continued, “that 
the model should look at what he 
or she happens to be doing. In 
other words, if the illustration 
shows a housewife, bending over 
a gas range, and the range is the 
product advertised, she must, of 
strict necessity, look directly at 
the stew pan or the coffee pot or 
the lighted flame in which she is 
most concerned at the moment. 
Otherwise the picture would be 
inconsistent. Moreover, the addi- 
tional argument is ‘made that when 
the model is so posed as to look 
at the product, this means a bet- 
ter advertising sequence. The 
reader, in turn, looks at the same 
object. 

“But there is a deeper psychol- 
ogy to advertising art than this, I 
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maintain. It is my claim, and I 
have found that it always works 
out successfully, that if the model 
in such cases as this goes about 
her work, while looking directly 
at the reader, the illustration is a 
far stronger one and more speedily 
ties up with the person you are 
trying to reach. 

“Is there any good reason for us 





An Eastman Kodak Advertisement Aims the 
Product Directly at the Reader and Gains in 
Attention Value Thereby 


not to suppose that this little 
housewife, for example, while 
cooking a meal, has turned to look 
at us, say something to us, and 
that she is really the tie between 
the advertisement and the reader? 
‘See how easy it is,’ she is saying, 
as she looks back over her shoul- 
der. 

“This has always, I know, been 
a debated subject. But what can 
be more important than that the 
reader and the illustration should 
meet on a common basis of inter- 
est? What is to link them to- 
gether? Will personality accom- 
plish more than the mechanics of 
a meal being cooked or a special 
device on a gas range?” 

I had this actually demonstrated 
when, in a certain store, a domes- 
tic science teacher, a woman, was 
showing how a range was oper- 
ated and its advantages. There 
were perhaps fifty women present, 
all attentive. The woman was 
talking as she demonstrated, but 
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“THE 
OuTSTANDING 
PAPER 


ON THE GILLETTE 
MERCHANDISING LIST” 





Ba Barton, Durstine & Ossorn, Inc., 
the agency which conducted the Gillette 
Newspaper Merchandising Contest, writes: 


“We have often heard it said that a national 
merchandising job could not be accomplished. 
You, in our opinion, have shown that it can. 


“Tue CuristiAN Science Mowniror ex- 
ceeded our greatest expectations in this 
contest. 


“You are the outstanding paper on the 
Gillette merchandising list.’’ 


aw 


The Monitor leads 
field of more than 
200 daily papers 
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— 


IGHEST score of points in the Gillette contest 

was made by THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MonITOR. When the final awards were made, the 
Monitor was removed from group classification and 
given special recognition and a special prize. Points 
were credited to the papers for specified types of 
merchandising service. The chief scoring points 
came from the placing of display sheets in dealer 
windows. 


When the Monitor’s nation-wide organization of 
advertising representatives got into action, its score 
climbed up and up. Displays were placed with hun- 
dreds of dealers who advertise in the Monitor and 
many others as well. 

In addition the Monitor rendered a service not 


given by the other papers. It obtained tie-in adver- 
tisements from Gillette dealers all over the country, 


providing additional linage for Gillette products at 
no cost to the manufacturer. No points, however, 
were counted for this co-operation. 


The results clearly proved that the Monitor has 
a substantial nation-wide dealer influence, and offers 
a national service which no other newspaper and no 
magazine is able to provide. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 
TP21-6/30 
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every eye was turned on her. They 
were looking not only at her face, 
but into her own eyes. That would 
seem to prove that where a figure 
composition is concerned, the liv- 
ing model should look out and into 
the eyes of the reader. 

Some months ago, an advertiser 
asked an artist to picture a young 
married couple pointing down into 
a miniature model of a 
house. His fingers were 
to touch a certain piece 
of equipment, and the 
idea of the illustration 
was that special attention 
should be paid, by those 
building their own homes, 
to this product. 

The advertiser insisted 
that the two characters 
in the picture look at 
what they were doing. 
He argued, with some 
reason, that if a young 
husband was pointing to 
something in a room, both 
he and his wife would 
look in that direction. 
And he could not be ar- 


gued out of the theory. 
The artist made up the 
drawing and it was weak. 


The artist knew it at the time, 
despite the fact that the advertiser 
who footed the bill was satisfied. 

Then an argument started. The 
artist did everything in his power 
to argue that the picture was not 
100 per cent. It lacked reader in- 
terest, despite its novelty features. 
He won to this extent. The ad- 
vertiser was willing to have the 
drawing in its present form go 
into the larger list of magazines, 
but if the artist cared to have his 
version appear in another magazine 
of less consequence, he might do 
so. 

The artist made an overlay, in 
‘which the two heads of the char- 
acters were raised. They looked 
straight out “at you.” They were 
smiling. They looked as if they 
were interested in the reader of 
the advertisement. They were 
pointing to the product in the 
room, but they were addressing 
themselves to the reader. 

And after the two versions had 
appeared, the second version was 
unanimously acclaimed as the best. 
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It created the most interest. The 
eyes of the reader gazed into the 
eyes of the characters in the little 
picture story and a friendly con- 
tact was at once established. | 
became an _ intimate’ document. 
That the reader should, in turn, 
look down to where that finger 
was pointing, was inevitable and the 
artist had realized it from the start. 





When an Advertising Character Looks Straight in 
Your Eyes You Are. Fascinated—Especially When 
the Eyes Are Those of a Child as in This Pet 


Milk Picture 


There is such a thing as arrang- 
ing still-life compositions in such 
a manner that they will directly 
address the reader, although you 
might doubt it. An artist can pose 
a dish with a tempting food recipe 
in two ways, and one will seem 
to be placed at the place of the 
reader, ready for him to eat. And 
every line in the layout will tend 
to increase and to emphasize this 
suggestion. 

It is just as well to remember, 
in laying out an advertisement, 
that there may be matters of in- 
terest on either side and that you 
can, through composition, guide 
the eye to left or right, up or 
down, at will. When a person 
looks at you, the urge to return that 
look is inevitable. That we sub- 
stitute drawn or photographed fig- 
ures for living persons does not 
in any way change the situation 


M. J. McKee, formerly with the 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the McClellan Paper Company, of 
that city. 
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Announcing ... A Noblis 


—_—- 





To expand and intensify Aviation’s service 
and to keep a step ahead of the growing needs 
of the industry, Aviation will change and add 
to its publishing service after the weekly issue 
of July 5. 


Under the new plan, Aviation will become.a 
monthly publication, presenting in one issue 
each month, feature articles, technical matter, 
developments in aircraft and airports, articles 
on production and service and a careful selec- 
tion of other information on improved methods 
and practices in all divisions of the industry. 


For the reader who has a primary interest in 
aviation news—for the busy executive whose 
plans and policies are influenced by the news 
of important events occurring throughout the 
world—Apiation will publish a comprehensive 
and authoritative weekly reporting service 
known as The Aviation News. 
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. N@blishing Plan for AVLATION 





Thus the oldest aeronautical publication in 
America utilizes a tool of editorial special- 
ization : 
Mature interpretation of feature articles that call for 
detailed study and analysis before presentation; the 
high spots of workable information for readers who 
are responsible for the practical operations of the in- 
dustry. And— 
Concentration of the important news in a special 
weekly reporting service for the policyforming men 
of the industry. 
The first issue of Aviation in its new form will 
be the August issue, appearing July 25, with 
succeeding issues on the 25th of each month. 
The first issue of The Aviation News will be 
published July 12, with succeeding issues ap- 
pearing every Saturday. 
Because the new publishing plan is designed - 
to give readers a better service, closely fitted 
to their functions and responsibilities, we be- 
lieve that it will result in a greater reader- 
interest and in more effective advertising. 
Details of the new plan and the special op- 
portunities afforded by it, may be obtained 
through the nearest McGraw-Hill office. 














McGraw- HILL PuBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, GREENVILLE, WASHINGTON. 

















To Shake or 
Not to Shake—That Is 
the Question 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

How many of your readers can 
recall or do now know of some 
business man who refuses to shake 
hands with his callers? I can think 
of little that is more embarrassing 
than the first few moments spent 
before such a person with your 
hand extended and your mind 
groping for some reason to explain 
the absence of the usual response. 

My first few experiences with anti- 
handclaspers had me class these 
people either as having a contagious 
complex or being just plain can- 
tankerous. 

Years of 
changed my 
Now I admire 


b nee wrap | have 
viewpoint, owever. 
the practice, when 
followed within reason of course. 
Time after time I have felt it a 
s lly, empty gesture to shake hands 
with men whom I meet frequently 
in business and men who come to 
see me or to whom I go on cold 


canvass. I find a verbal introduc- 
tion often is more satisfactory all 
around. 


My changed viewpoint leads me 
to believe that the few who reserve 
handshaking for occasions wh'ch 
make it spontaneous and not stilted, 
are trail blazers in promulgating a 
new business conventionality. What 
say you? 

Guion WICKERSHAM. 
E will be surprised if there 
are not a number of readers 
who agree with Mr. Wickersham. 
Handshaking, at times, is most cer- 
tainly an awkward procedure. 
There is an art in shaking hands. 
There is the clammy handclasp 
that leaves you with the feeling 
that you have been given some- 
thing you don’t know what to do 
with. Then there is the man with 
the grip of a stone crusher. The 
pump-handle shake is bad enough, 
but the worst, in our experience, 


is the pump-handle shake that 
gives you the feeling that the 
handle has become loose at the 


hinges. 
If the handshake has any of 
these unusual features about it, it 


only serves to preoccupy one’s 
mind. The handshake, very pos- 
sibly, can arouse reactions that 


might better be left unawakened. 

With respect to handshaking as 
a practice, we think a wise pro- 
cedure to follow is to let the initi- 
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ative rest with the person called 
upon. If he has set ideas abou 
health, he can smile and say a 
word of greeting, and the inter. 
view is started without disturbing 
any of his inhibitions. 

In most instances we like to feel 
that handshaking in business js 
more than an empty gesture. There 
is a warm, human quality about it, 
or should be. If there isn’t, then 
the gesture might better not be 
made.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoint Seaver-Brinkman 
Company 


The Sanovapor Laboratories, Inc, 
Akron, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va, 
has appointed the Seaver-Brinkman Com 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. News 
paper and radio advertising will be 
used. 

The Lewis Company, Cleveland, manu 
facturer of gift specialties, has also 
appointed the Seaver-Brinkman agency 
to direct its advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers will be used on this ac- 
count. 4 


Gregory Flynn to Direct Moto 
Meter Sales 


Gregory Flynn, for the last five years 
manager of the manufacturers’ division 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
has been appointed director of sales of 
the Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment 
Corporation. A. arlow continues 
as sales manager and P. E. Stroup con 
tinues as head of the equipment sales 
division. 


Combined as 1s “The Mentor- 
World Traveler” 


Following the recent purchase of The 
Mentor from the Crowell Publishing 
Company by George R. Martin, that 
magazine has been combined with The 
World Traveler, New York, also pub 
lished by Mr. Martin. The name of the 
combined publication is The Mentor 
World Traveler. 


H. W. Gann Joins 


Samter Brothers Company 

Henry W. Gann has resigned as an 
account executive with the Rochester 
office of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, to become advertising manager 
of the Samter Brothers Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Death of E. E. Peake 


Elmore E, Peake, former Western 
manager of the Archer Advertising 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati, died recently 


at Los Angeles. Before joining the 
Archer agency he had been associate 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post. 
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Stage Set for Annual Meeting 
of Pacific Coast Clubs 


The theme of the twenty-seventh con- 
yention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association, to be held at Spokane, from 
Tyne 22 to 26, will be “How Advertis- 
ing Serves the Consumer.” The conven- 
tion will open with an address by C. C. 
Dill, United States Senator from Wash- 
ington, on “Advertising, the Servant of 
the Consumer.” 

On June 23 the following speakers 
will address the convention: Frank Le- 
Roy Blanchard, director advertising and 
news department, H. L. Doherty & Com- 
sany and Cities Service Company, New 
York, “How Advertising Educates the 
Consumer” ; Andrew Castle, sales 
promotion manager, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, “How Jantzen Co-related Adver- 
tising and Selling,” and Earl Bunting, 
marketing counsellor and sales advisor, 
Portland, “Markets Are People.” 
three-minute speaking contest will be 
held at luncheon on the subject, “How 
Advertising Saves for the Consumer.” 

On June 24 the convention will be 
addressed by Edwin Bates, special agent 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, on “Some Characteristics of 
the Western Market’ and Kenneth 
Barnard, president of the Afhliated Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, Inc., on ““What 
Has Happened to Advertising’s Truth 
Movement?” The three-minute speaking 
contest at luncheon on that day will be 
on “How Advertising Educates the 
Consumer.” 

On June 25 Agnes White, president 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Associa- 
tion of Women, will speak on “What 
Mrs. Consumer Thinks of Advertising,” 
Armitage, executive secre- 
ourist Bureau, will 
speak on “Selling the Entire Pacific as 
One Tourist Objective.” The subject 
for the three-minute contest on that day 
will be “How Advertising Protects the 
Consumer.” 

Departmental sessions will be held at 
breakfast on June 24 and 25. The 
annual business meeting and election 
and the annual banquet will be held on 
the afternoon and evening of June 25. 
A golf tournament will be held on 
une 26 


Appointed by Vulcan Golf 


and George 
tary of the Hawaii 


Finley Tynes, formerly production 
manager of the Kline L. Roberts Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and sales 

Company, 


promotion of the Vulcan Gol 
ortsmouth, Ohio. 


Join Phelps Agency 
S. M. Masse and T. P. Butler, for- 
merly with The House of Hubbell, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, have joined 
the Cleveland office of rge Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


Hofiman Valves to Touzalin 
The Hoffman Specialty Company, 
Inc, Waterbury, Conn., has appointed 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chi- 
cago advertising ency, to direct the 
advertising of its Hoffman valves. 
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Who Matches Ewald with His 
Third Hole-in-One? 


Memorial Day of this year is a day 
to be remembered by H. T. Ewald, pres- 
ident of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, who looks back upon it with 
that rare satisfaction that can only be 
described by fellow golfers who have 
achieved the distinction of making a 
hole-in-one for the third time. Perhaps 
there are other advertising golfers who 
have three or more hole-in-one stars to 
a credit. If so, the facts should be 
told. 

Mr. Ewald came through with a hole- 
in-one for the third time while playing 
with Lane and linger, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company. They were 
laying the 150-yard fifth hole of the 

loomfeld Hills Country Club, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. He made his first 
hole-in-one in 1924 at Biloxi, Miss., on 


the 150-yard seventeenth hole. The 
second was made in April, last year, on 
the 162-yard ninth hole of the Biltmore 


Forest Country Club, Asheville, N. C. 


Dodge Truck Sales 
Appointments 


Walter S. Graves has been appointed 
director of truck sales of the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, Detroit, succeed- 
ing Howard E. Smeathen, resigned. Mr. 
Graves has been assistant director of 
truck sales for the last ten months and 
a member of the Dodge Brothers sales 
anqgetion for the last five years. 

. F. Clancy and K. A. Ridenour 
have been appointed assistant directors 
of truck sales. Mr. Clancy, who joined 
Dodge in 1926, will direct sales in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Ridenour will direct 
truck sales in Western States. 


Appointed by Crescent Manu- 
facturing Company 


T. M. Jordan, formerly in charge of 
advertising and sales in the Northwest 
for the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed merchandis- 
ing manager of the Crescent Manufac- 
turing Company, Seattle, with similar 
duties. 





R. G. Lane to Direct Premoid 
Products Sales 


Roy G. Lane, formerly manager of 
the outboard motor department of the 
Indian Motocycle Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Premoid Products Com- 
pany, of that city, manufacturer of 
imitation leather. 


A, J. Reinitz, Advertising 
Director, Peerless Motor 


A. J. Reinitz, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of e Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., has been appointed director of 
advertising of the Peerless Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Good Copy 


Helps sales rec- 
ords to new 
‘*highs’’ when all 
is sunny— 


To maintain 
‘‘averages’’ when 
clouds come. 


Good copy wins— 
in season and out. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 

95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 














United Printers and Publishers 
Add Three Firms 


United Printers and Publishers, Inc, 
of Delaware, a holding company, with 
headquarters at Joliet, Ill., has acquired 
the Magill-Weinsheimer Company, Chi. 
cago, the Bosca-Reed-MacKinnon Com. 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, and the Spring. 
field Leather Company, of the latter 
city, as wholly owned subsidiaries 
These firms will continue to do business 
under their own names, with no changes 
in we or ere, policies. 

nited Printers and Publishers was 
until recently known as the Gerlach. 
Barklow Company of Delaware. Other 
operating subsidiaries are Gerlach-Bark. 
low Company of Illinois, P. F. Volland 
Company, and the Artographic Corpo- 
ration, all of Joliet; and the Rust-Craft 
Publishers, Inc., Boston. 


Percy O’Gorman Leaves 
Durham-Duplex Razor 


Percy O’Gorman, for the last six years 
advertising manager of the Durham- 

plex Razor Company and the Wade & 
Butcher Corporation, Jersey City, N. J., 
has resigned. Herbert Leonard Carlson, 
who has been sales manager of both com 
panies, will, in addition, assume the 
duties of advertising manager. Mr 
O’Gorman has also resigned as a director 
of the Durham-Duplex company. 


Hazard Agency Opens Boston 
Office 


The Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has opened an office at Bos- 
ton at 950 Park Square Building 
Theron S. Curtis, who joined the Hazard 
agency early in May, has been placed in 
charge of the new office. He was for ten 
years president of the T. I. Smith Com- 
any, Boston, manufacturing jeweler 

he new office will handle only contact 
work, 


H. V. Strawn with Audit 


Bureau 
Harold V. Strawn, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Inter 
woven Hosiery Company and the United 
States Rubber Company, has joined the 
staff of the Audit Bureau of Circula: 
tions at New York. 


Appointed by Westinghouse 

Ralph Austrian, formerly with The 
Aeolian Company, New York, has bee 
appointed assistant to the merchandising} 
manager of the Westinghouse Electriq 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts 
burgh, Pa. He will be in charge of re 
tail distribution. 


Monomelt Account to 
Olmsted-Hewitt 


The Monomelt Company, Minneapolis 
has appointed Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direc 
its advertising account. Business paper 
and direct mail will be used 
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To Advertise Air Filters 


The American Air Filter Company, 
Louisville, a y formed through 
the merger of the Air Filter Com- 
pany, Louisville, the Midwest Manufac- 
turing Compare, Bradford, Pa., and the 
National Air Filter Company, Chicago, 
will start an advertising campaign in July 
making use of general publications and 
business papers. The advertising will 
point out harmful dust conditions exist- 
ing in public and factory buildings, 
schools, etc., and will explain how they 
may be remedied by the correct use of 
ar filters. 

John R. McConnell is manager of 
sales and publicity of the company. 
N. T. Nealy is advertising manager. 

The Louisville office of The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., will handle this advertis- 
ing account, 


W. H. Griffiths Joins Financial 
House 


William H. Griffiths, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Doremus & Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
advertising director of the Administra- 
tive & Research Corporation, also of 
that city, and its subsidiaries, the Amer- 
ican Depositor Corporat'on and _ the 
American Basic Business Shares Cor- 
poration. 


R. G. Simmons with 
Meldrum & Fewsmith 


Raymond G. Simmons, for the last 
ten years with The Richardson-Briggs 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
as head of the space buying and me- 
chanical production departments, has 
joined Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of that city. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 

Theo Assheuer, at one time Berlin 
advertising manager for the newspapers 
and magazines of the Bonner University 
Publishing Company, and also formerly 
general secretary of the Association of 
German Advertising Agencies, has 
jomed the research staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company at New York. 


“The Country Guide” Now a 
Month 


] 
The Country Guide, Winsipes, Man., 
has changed from a semi-monthly pub- 
leation to a monthly, effective with the 
June issue. 


Appoints Nathan Agency 
Doraldina, Inc., Hollywood, Calif, 
beauty preparations, has appointed the 
Los Angeles office of the Edward N. 
Nathan Advertising Agency to direct 
its advertising account. 


R. A. Fryer Joins Daritel Payne 

Roy A. Fryer has joined Daniel 
Payne, Cleveland, direct-mail advertis- 
mg, as manager of the copy department. 
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Out go the mails with 
“PuncH”"— PUNCH” 
that everyone is waiting 
for, “PUNCH” that all 
English-speaking 
people respect as they 
respect their own flag... 
“PUNCH” with your ad- 
vertisements init. Back 
come the orders, orders 
from every corner of the 
world, for people who 
read “PUNCH” 
what is advertised in it. 
And out go the boats 
again with goods, your 
goods, selling to wider 
and wider markets, 
building your prosperity 
and success. Trade, 
more trade, comes of ad- 
vertising in “PUNCH.” 
We can prove it! Write 
to Marion Jean Lyon, 
Advertisement Mana- 
ger, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 


trust 
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F. R. Jennings with Carney 
Radio Studios 


Frank R. Jennings, formerly business 
manager of the Rotarian, Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising manager for 
the Al Carney Radio Studios, of that 
city. 


New Account to 
Marx-Flarsheim 


The Abner Royce Company, Cleve- 
land, perfumes and other cosmetics, has 
appointed The Marx-Flarsheim Com- 
pany, Cincinnati advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Consolidates with Latham 
Lithograph and Printing 
Charles A. Long, Jr., Inc., Philade. 
phia, has consolidated with the Lathan 
Lithograph and Printing Company, New 
York. Offices will be maintained in both 

cities. 


Whitehouse Coffee to Lavin 
Agency 


The Dwinell-Wright Company, Boston, 
Whitehouse coffee, has appointed Lavin § 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 








Chain-Store Seles fee ie 


May May 

Company 1930 1929 
F. W. Woolworth. . 
Kroger Grocery 
Safeway Stores 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
National Tea 
W. T. Grant 
S. H. Kress 
Walgreen 
McCrory Stores 
Melville Shoe 
ae Reeves .. 

F. & W. Grand-Silver 
J. J. Newberry 
Schulte-United 
Lerner Stores . 
McClellan Stores .. 
Lane Bryant 
G. R. Kinney 
Neisner Brothers .. 
Metropolitan Chain. 
Peoples Drug 
David Pender 
G. C. Murphy 
Waldorf 
Jewel 
Southern Stores 
Schiff Company 
Exchange Buffet ... 
Bickfords, Inc. 
Edison Bros. S 
Winn & Lovett. 
Kline Bros. ... 
Federal Bake Shops 
National Shirt Shops 
ee Sandwich Shops 
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% 5 Months 
Chg. 1930 


$25,309,730 $28,576,753 —11.4 $110,605,328 $112,199,190 —1.4 
23,740,192 —14.3 
18,572,116 
16,717,058 
12,344,743 
7,536,047 
5,089,451 
5,015,848 
3,747,853 
3,262,870 
2,322,940 
2,558,102 
2,254,005 
2,151,241 
1,290,620 
1,507,885 
1,666,744 
1,406,005 
1,782,715 
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Sales of the Jewel Tea Company are for the four weeks ended May 17 and for 
the twenty-eight weeks ended that date. 

Lane Bryant reports that its May, 1930, sales include sales of the Coward Sho 
Company which amounted to $413,050 

Sales of the B/G Sandwich Shops are for the four weeks ending May 23 and 
for the year up to that date. 


NumsBer oF Stores In OPERATION 


Enp or May 
1930 1929 


S. S. Kresge 
McLellan 
McCrory ......---.++005 
= H. Kress 
. C. Murphy 
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Metropolitan 

Peoples Drug 
Schulte-United 
Neisner 

B/G Sandwich Shops 
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771,082 


167,081 . 
$25,868 32.3 OPENED ADVELOPE 


525,670 

542,889 

355,180 ¥) 

1291673 156 Advelope users report 
337,156 10.6 3 
2713 343 100% to 300% increase 


507,867 413 . a 
estar ys in returns over previous 


749,399 51 mailing methods. — 
y 17 and for The attention-provoking qualities 
of ADVELOPE immediately out- 
rival any other mailing piece your 
May 23 and prospect receives. Saves $20 per 
thousand in letter postage alone. 
Wellworth investigating before your 
—_— = next mailing. Write us on your let- 
930 1929 || ter head for Free Booklet and Port- 
148 7 || folio of sample advelopes and the 
name of our nearest representative. 


| THE ADVELOPE CORPORATION 


Coward Shoe 





| 127-137 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Touchstone for 
Advertising Men 


Here is a résumé, chiefly pictorial, of the 
Harvard Advertising Awards during their 
first five years of existence. Here, win- 
ning advertisements for effective use of 
text, of illustration, of display line, and 
of typography are shown in many full- 
page reproductions. 


Harvard 
Advertising 
Awards 


1924 — 1928 
133 pages, 9 x 11, $2.50 postpaid 


To anyone interested in the planning and 
preparation of advertising, this book offers 
a collection of advertisements and cam- 
paigns considered worthy of study and 
emulation. It anticipates the trend of 
effective advertising. It includes over 250 
illustrations covering a wide variety of 
products—automobiles, copper wire, life 
insurance, soap, condensed milk, bank 
service—to mention but a few of them. 


It is planned to publish annually here- 
after a volume devoted solely to each 
year’s awards. This series will represent 
a collection of outstanding advertise- 
ments—a record of advertising progress 
every advertising man will want to begin 
now as a part of his library. A source 
of inspiration to those engaged in crea- 
tive work, this book is equally valuable 
to young men and women who are about 
to take up advertising as their life work. 
See this book for 10 davs —free 
See this book—use it for 10 days without any 
cost or obligation. Then, after you have ex- 
amined it at your leisure, decide whether it 
is a book you will want for your book-shelf. 
Fill in and mail this coupon — now 


McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION coupon | 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New Y 
* free examination 
HARVARD ADVERTISING . 
| $2.50, postpaid. I agree to remit for the | 
book or to return it, postpaid, within 10 
| days of receipt. 
Name 
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Plan Mill Supply Co-operative 
Campaign 

Manufacturers and distributors of mil 
supplies are planning a national advertis. 
ing campaign and a program of research 
howkas a repert of a joint merchan. 
dising committee authorized at their 
convention at Memphis in April. Sub- 
scriptions to this campaign are being s0- 
licited in amounts ranging from $50 a 
year for those doing an annual volume 
of less than $250,000 to $625 a year for 
those doing more than $2,000,000 an. 
nually. 

The research program will be executed 
by investigators of the School of Com. 
merce, Northwestern University. Na 
tional magazines and business papers 
will be used. 


H. G. Hersh to Have Addi- 


tional Duties with Auburn 

H. G. Hersh, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, Auburn, Ind., has 
been made, in addition, supervisor of 
district sales managers, a newly created 
position made necessary through the 
enlargement of the Auburn sales or- 
ganization. 


Appoints Geare, Marston & 


Pilling 

The Electric Razor Corporation, New 
York, has appointed Geare, Marston & 
Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 

ibro-Shave electric razors and Vibro 
Massage electric vibrators, in the United 
States and abroad. 


Corduroy Tire Account to 
Hagan Agency 


The Corduroy Tire Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed Paul D 
Hagan, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Business papers and direct mail wll be 
used. 


Detroit Bank Advances 
S. M. Davis 


Stanley M. Davis, in charge of ad 
vertising and new business of the Ameri 
can State Bank of Detroit, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
vice-president. 


New Business at Oklahoma 
City 
John E- Wolf, formerly of the Wolf 
Mills Advertising Agency, Tulsa, Okla., 
has started his own direct-mail advertis 
ing business at that city. 


Harvey Rush Joins Maxon 
Agency 
Harvey Rush, formerly with Austin 
F. Bement, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, has joined Maxon, Inc., adver- 
tising agency also of Detroit. 
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Printers’ Ink 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
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Orrice; 185 Mavison Avenue, New York 
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with the management of his jp. 
vestments. “But,” he says witha 
sigh, “a clerk could do that fo, 
me—and maybe better.” Anyway. 
most of his financial affairs ar 
managed by his bank. 

He longs to make things. No 
long ago an ambitious promoter 
interested him in a scheme to make 
cheap dresses. The manufacturer 
was as enthusiastic as a boy with 
a new red toy. Here was an op. 
portunity to produce something fill. 
Besides, on a mass-production 
scale, there was money in it. Then 
he saw one of the dresses—one of 
the first samples—and his heart 
sank. Never before had he ex- 
amined a dress that was truly and 
downright cheap. Although he 
knew but little about dresses, here 


Street, 


St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

Pacific Coast: M. C. Mocmnsen, Manager. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, 


Street, 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;hal{ page, $67.50; 
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uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
lassified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


Joun Irvine Romer, Editor 

Rosert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Roy Dickrnson, Associate Editor 

C. B. Larraser, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 


was a cheap one, he realized, that 
looked the part. 

Vividly, he recalled the past. “I 
don’t think I’m snobbish,” he said, 
“but somehow, I can’t see myseli 
going on with a business like this 
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In the old days, I could sell the 
product of my factory myself, sell 
it to a millionaire, and sell it with 
pride. But this thing—why I'd not 
have the nerve to offer it to a mil- 
lionaire’s domestic! No”—and this 
with a sigh—“this is just another 
kind of business that’s not for me; 
for I don’t believe that a man 
ought to engage in anything int 
which he can’t put his heart.” 
On the asset side of a balance 
sheet you never find an item rep- 
resenting the heart of the pro- 
prietor, or the president. But in 
every successful business, the asset 
is there. It’s the heart that i- 
spires the policies and plans and 
methods that the intellect devises 
It’s the heart—generally called 
euphemistically, “an interest in the 
welfare of the business”—that gives 
men courage to meet obstacles an 
determination to hold on and wi 
out. 
It has been said that rather often 
institutional advertising is a mafl- 
festation of pride in achievement; 
but if the indictment be true, then 
business is the better off because 
it is true. It has been said by the 
cynics that all advertising 1s 4 
form of exhibitionism; but agai" 
we may accept the dictum o! the 








In Massachusetts 
there is a manu- 
facturer who has 


The Heart 
of the 


Boss learned —as_ has 
many another business head—that 
a man can become lonesome for 
his business. 

He used to make a_ product 
known for quality, a product that 
sold for $500 and up. Because he 
thought the circumstances were 
propitious, he quit business—liqui- 
dated his interests, to the end that 
he might retire. And now he 
wonders what to do with his capi- 
tal and his time and his energy. 

He plays with real estate. But 
because any game will pall unless 
the player can watch his score pile 
up—and real estate profits are not 
what they might be—the pastime 
gives him very little fun. He tries 
to busy himself with the adminis- 
tration of properties he owns and 
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acidilencia as a testimonial to in- 
dustry’s mental and spiritual health. 
for not much can be seriously 
wrong with men who find cause 
for pride in the institutions they 
have created and cause for pride 
in their institutions’ handiwork. 
The heart of a business is the 
heart of the boss. Take his busi- 
ness away, erase its existence or 
its identity, and you leave a void 
in his life that: nothing seems to 
fill. 


A Job Although a cas- 
for ual survey of the 
whole scene of 

Instalment ysiness _ reveals 

Sales no outstanding 
example, it is possible that there 
are branches of industry to whose 
sales it would be prohibitively diffi- 
cult, or perhaps wholly inexpedient, 
to apply the plan of deferred pay- 
ments. 

In general, the theoretical boun- 
dary line between cash and credit 
business has been established in 
the past by a consideration of the 
commodity involved in the trans- 
action—more specifically, by a con- 
sideration of the uses to which the 
commodity was to be applied by 
the consumer. Thus it has seemed 
sound to advise the general-store 
merchant in the county seat to 
hold out for cash for such items 
as sugar and salt—which are con- 
sumed immediately—but to grant 
credit, in the form of instalment 
payments, on such commodities as 
fencing, agricultural implements, 
and silos—which not only will out- 
live the instalment payment period, 
but will help the purchaser produce 
wealth 

We are confronted, however, by 
an industry in which the instalment 
plan, never applied on a broad scale 
heretofore, would seem to be per- 
fectly adapted. In Printers’ INK 
Montu ty for June, the article en- 
titled, “The Task for the Builders 
of Industry’s Machines,” presents 
a survey of the present-day con- 
dition of the industry that enables 
manufacturers to manufacture; 
and it raises the point that, al- 
though many a manufacturer is 
selling his product on the instal- 
ment basis, when he buys the 
equipment with which he produces 
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his product, in many cases he must 
pay cash. 

The manufacturer is human—as 
human when he buys a lathe for 
his factory as when he buys a se- 
dan for his family. He may buy 
the sedan for cash, but it pleases 
him to know that he may pay for 
it if he likes out of his income. 
At least, the concession is a man- 
festation, on the part of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, of good-will 
toward his purchasers and of con- 
fidence in their ability and willing- 
ness to pay. It is a manifestation, 
also, of a quality that commands 
the intelligent buyer’s respect— 
merchandising enterprise. 

In any situation in which sales 
come hard, it is good business to 
offer inducements to buy, not by 
offering concessions in price, but 
by presenting arrangements by 
which buying is made easier and 
more pleasant. 


Another A number of ar- 
ticles have ap- 


By-Product peared in Print- 


of ers’ INK listing 
Advertising and describing the 


various by-products of consistent 
advertising. All of them have em- 
phasized the latent good-will that 


advertising develops. This latent 
good-will, these articles have 
pointed out, is particularly valuable 
when it is decided to add a new 
item to the line. Then the previ- 
ous years of advertising serve to 
shorten the introductory and pro- 
bationary periods through which 
every new product must go. 

A new perspective of this same 
idea was visualized in last week’s 
issue by C. R. Palmer, president 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co. Mr. 
Palmer was talking about the suc- 
cess that has attended Arrow’s ef- 
forts to transfer to shirts the sales 
building prestige which that name 
has given to collars. Said he: 

“To me the record of what has 
happened to our business during 
the last two years is one of the 
finest examples that I know of, of 
the value of national advertising in 
allowing the American manufac- 
turer to maintain a flexibility of 
production and sales which is so 
essential to the successful selling 
of merchandise in competitive mar- 
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kets, particularly if that merchan- 
dise is affected by style.” 

Flexibility of production and 
sales is of paramount importance 
today. The ability to switch 
quickly, and without lost motion, 
from a line that shows symptoms 
of tiring, to one that holds out a 
promising future is a qualification 
that will determine in many cases 
whether or not dividends will be 
earned this year. Mr. Palmer has 
isolated an advertising by-product 
that warrants consideration when- 
ever advertising appropriations are 
being discussed. 


A Thousand !t,. has been 
pointed out by 


Men the economists 
in One that the business 
cycle derives at least a part of it: 
impulse from the force of public 
demand. More specifically, the re- 
covery begins to assert itself when 
that part of the public that has not 
been forced into unemployment 
overcomes its anxiety and resumes 
its buying. Furthermore, there 
seems to be a fairly definite time 
limit beyond which the cautious 
consumer cannot “do without.” 
Thus, with certain aggravated ex- 
ceptions, every depression in the 
last thirty years or so has been fol- 
lowed by recovery during the fol- 
lowing calendar year. Reasoning 
from that historical premise, it 
seems justifiable to expect that the 
upswing from the nadir of 1929 
will begin in 1930. Then, as busi- 
ness history repeats ‘itself, confi- 
dence will beget confidence; and 
the unleashed force of public de- 
mand will swing the wheel toward 
the next zenith. 

Thus can be explained, economi- 
cally, the sharp angle of the up- 
turn and the acceleration of busi- 
ness volume. 

Undoubtedly, however, there are 
other accelerating forces at work 
—and forces that, as business 
learns its business, grow in power. 
Perhaps the time is even as close 
as the optimists believe when we 
shall abolish the cycle entirely. 
Business leaders have given much 
thought to plans and policies that 
will level the peaks and valleys. 
Every painful experience teaches 
its wholesome lessons. Not the 
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least significant of the morals to 
be drawn from the current drub- 
bing is that all industry must move 
closer to the consumer, must learn 
more thoroughly and more accu. 
rately his capacity to consume, and 
must be able to gage, more de- 
pendably, his actions and reactions, 

Writing in his current “Auto- 
motive Observations,” H. Bertram 
Lewis, vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Credit Companies, re- 
marks: 


The automotive industry has 
either originated or perfected some 
of the best stimuli ever applied to the 
merchandising art. It has unques- 
tionably worked miracles in the 
fields of engineering and production. 
It has built what is in most re- 

cts a superb business structure. 

ut today it finds its progress 
checked by forces that refuse to 
step aside for any amount of sales 
pressure or any further refinement 
in the technic of mass production. 
Its volume of other years has to 
some extent rebounded on itself and 
none of the expedients on which it 
heretofore relied to blast away its 
obstacles has made the least im- 
pression on this new interception. 

Naturally, its leaders are taking 
earnest thought . - Some reach 
one conclusion, some another; but 
the great preponderance of factory 
opinion as to the real significance 
of present conditions in relation to 
future policies is that they con- 
stitute a challenge to the industry 
to strengthen its retail department. 
Which means, in simple English, 
that the dealer body as a whole is 
due for better coaching and closer 
co-operation in the years to come 
then ever seemed important in the 
old bonanza days. 


The retail dealer is a thousand 
men packed into one man. The 
thousand men are his customers, 
and they are, besides, the ultimate 
rulers of all business, for they are 
the manufacturer’s ultimate con- 
sumers. And closer co-operation 
with the dealer thus becomes, in 
fact, closer co-operation with the 
public. 


George Horace Lorimer 
Donates to Franklin Memorial 
George Horace Lorimer, editor of The 


Saturday Evening Post, has pledged 
$125,000 to the Benjamin Franklin Me 
morial Fund which is being raised to 
rovide for the establishment of the 
ranklin Memorial and the Franklin 
Institute Museum to be erected in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Lorimer’s donation is to 
be used to build and equip the electrical 
laboratory and exhibit rooms. 
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Advertising Club News 


R. H. Ferger Heads 
Cincinnati Club 


Roger H. Ferger, advertising man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, was 
recently elected president of the Adver- 

tising Club _ of 
Cincinnati, Rob- 
ert Fleming, 
advertising man- 
ager of the Hend- 
erson Lithograph- 
ing Company, was 
elected vice-pres- 
ident. 

Clifford Fox, 
advertising repre- 
sentative of the 
Cincinnati Po st, 
was made trea- 
surer and Albert 
H. Apking, adver- 
tising manager of 
» J. Swigart, 
was made secre- 

tary. 

The members of 
board of directors of the club 
are: Mr. Ferger and Mr. Fleming; My- 
ron L. Smith, publicity director of the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Company; C. E. Bennett, advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati. Times- Star ; 
William A. A. Castellini, Archer Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., and Harry L. 
Adams, The Procter & Collier Company, 
advertising agency. 

* * * 


Boston Club Re-elects 
L. D. Gibbs 


Louis D. Gibbs, of the public rela- 
tions department of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, was re-elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Boston at its recent annual meeting. 
Ernest L. Johnson, S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president; Sher- 
man L. Smith, president, Sherman Smith 
Company, second vice-president; Her- 
bert Stephens, New England representa- 
tive, American Lithographic Company, 
secretary, and George D. Moulton, sales 
agent, .Junket Folks, treasurer. 

Directors elected for two years were: 
Frank A. Black, publicity director, 
bt Filene’s Sons Company; Herbert 

Claridge, advertising manager, Salada 
Tes Company; Leon P. Dutch, Dorr, 
Corbett and Dutch; Arthur W. Fonda, 
advertising manager, Pilgrim Laundry 
and Harold R. McNamee, Richardson, 
Alley and Richards Company. 

* * * 


Danbury Club Erects City 


Information Booth 

An information booth with a clerk 
in charge has been erected at a central 
intersection in Danbury, Conn., by the 
Danbury Advertising Cub. City and 
other local civic organizations are aid- 
ing the club in the project. The booth 
is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. to aid 
— with road information and other 
ata. 


Roger H. Ferger 


the 


Re-elected President of 
Minneapolis Club 


Ward H. Olmsted, of Olmsted-Hewitt, 
Inc., advertising agency, was re-clected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis at its 
recent election of 

cers. 

Norman F. Lud. 
ford, of the North. 
west Bancorpora- 
tion, was made 
first vice-president 
and Jac 
Richards, 
Jensen Printing 
Company, was 
made second vice- 
president. 

Truman G 
Brooke was again 
elected secretary- 
treasurer. R. W 
Ohman, Sam § 
Haislet, Felton 
Colwell, Don Kelly 
and Eugene C 
Glasgow were elected to membership on 
the board of directors. 

* * * 


Heads Portland Club 


W. R. May, city advertising manager 
of the Portland Oregonian, was elected 
president of the Portland Advertising 
Club at its recent annual meeting. Mer- 
riman Holtz was made first vice- 
president and Fred G. Wills, second 
vice-president. J. Brown Strang was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer 

_ The following were elected directors 

. F. Averill, Albert Byers, R. T 
Carr, Charles H. Devlin, John R. Hut 
son, Henry C. Judd, D. Latamore 
James W. Leaks, J. L. Lindsay, Mary 
Murray and W. Milton Scherping. 

* 7 * 


W. H. Olmsted 


Says Rackets Are Increasing 
rackets be 


There are twice as many 
ing worked today as there were a year 
ago, according to Thomas — Bees 
ley, vice-president of the cCutcheon 
Gerson Publicity Service, Chicago, wh 
spoke before the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club recently, There are 146 rackets 
extant in Chicago, he said, and that 
number is continually growing and the 
racketeers are spreading their activities 
to other cities. He described to the 
members of the club the methods use 
by racketeers to swing reluctant cus 
tomers into line. 

* * * 


Rochester Club Plans Annual 
Outing 

Rochester, N. Y., Adve 

Club will hold its Stag Party 

this year at Sodus Bay on | 

Karl T. Soule has been appointe 

man of the committee in charge 

Griffing is vice-chairman. 
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Six-Point League Again Elects 
Best President 


Hil F. Best, Eastern manager of M. 
*. Mogensen & Company, was re-elected 
resident of the Six-Point League of 
fork, an organization of news- 
advertising representatives, at its 
eting, held last week. Harry 
|. Prudden, of Prudden, King & Prud- 
was re-elected vice-president; 
Ward, treasurer, and Ww. 
Howland, of Howland & Howland, sec- 
retary : 
Members elected to the board of di- 
were as follows: George 
, American Press Association; J. 
»y, Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc.; 
P. Linn, The Beckwith Special 
y, Inc.; M. D. Bryant, Bryant, 
Grifith & Brunson, Inc.; Herbert W. 
Moloney, Los Angeles Herald and San 
Francisco Call-Post; T. F. Clark, iy. 
homas F. Clark Company; S. P. Ma- 
honey, Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney; Ir- 
in A. Simpson, Theis & Simpson Com- 
any, and George Brett, of the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency. 
* * * 


R. C. Clark Heads 
Indianapolis Club 


Roscoe C. Clark, of Eli Lilly & Com- 

,, was elected president of the Ad- 

i Club of Indianapolis at its 
annual meeting held recently. Russel C. 
Rottger, vice-president of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company, was elected 
vice-president and ussell Etter, of 
Rhoades-Hice-Etter, Inc., was elected 
treasurer 
Directors elected are: Briant Sando, 
resident, Sando Advertising Company; 
ernest Cohn, The Homer cKee Com- 
pany; Roland M. Schmedel, Indian- 
apolis News; R. Melcher, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, and 
Frank B. Flanner, of Flanner & Bu- 
chanan. Karl C, Wolfe, retiring pres- 
ident, will also automatically become a 
iirector for next year. 
The new officers will be installed June 
2 Lester C. Nagley is secretary- 
of the club. 
*> * * 


Warren E. Kraft, President, 
Seattle Club 


Warren E. Kraft, vice-president and 
manager at Seattle of Erwin, Wasey & 
mpany, has been elected president of 
he Advertising Club of Seattle. Other 
ficers elected include: First vice-pres- 
dent, H. B. Heiden, Heiden’s Mailing 
Bureau; second vice-president, Mark G. 
Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
mpany; third vice-president, 
irman of women’s activities, 
Robinson, Patterson Trade 
Bureau; treasurer, Robert W. 
Sprague, National Bank of Commerce. 
_ the following directors were also 
lected: J. Wesley Willard, advertising 
manager, The Argus; A. E. Holden, 
Pacific Advertisers; Roy Marshall, C. E. 
Stevens Company; Fred M. Rickard, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
: ge M. Jacobs, Northern Life 
Company. 


manager 
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F. L. Kettel Heads Toledo 
Club 


Fern L. Kettel, of the Lamson Broth- 
ers Company, has been elected president 
of the Toledo Advertising Club for the 
coming year. R. G. Ewell, of Manufac- 
turers’ Advertising, Inc., is first vice-pres- 
ident and Wallace M. Findlay, Sterling 
Beeson, Inc., is second vice-president. 

Homer E. Frye, Toledo Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, has m made recording 
secretary and Charles G. Gernheuser, 
Commerce-Guardian Bank, has been made 
treasurer. 

Directors elected are: Charles von 
Beseler, honorary chairman; Frank D. 
Boone, Toledo Blade; A. W. Dean, 
Toledo Sign Company; Willard M. Can- 
nan, Cannan Dry Cleaning Company; 
P. R. Hughes, P. R. Hughes Company; 
C. E. Miller, Miller Agency Company; 
Dorman E. Richardson, Judd Richard- 
son Company, and Homer E. Willard, 
Toledo Stamp & Stencil Company. 

*> * * 


H. M. Warner Heads Associa- 
tion of Advertising Men 


Howard M. Warner, Perry Candy 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., was 
elected president of the Association of 
Advertising Men of New York at its 
annual meeting held last week. Other 
officers elected were as follows: P. A. 
Porter, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, first 
vice-president; Thomas ashen, Na- 
tional Export Advertising Service, Inc., 
second vice-president; Jack Walker, Ein- 
son-Freeman Company, secretary; Harry 
Paley, Gem Creation Publishing Com- 
pany, treasurer, and Robert E. Ober- 
felder, Fairchild Publications, assistant 
treasurer. 

Directors of the association elected 
for a term of three years are Walter B. 
Kaspareit, Artstone Products, Inc., and 
Peter A. Campbell, Troen Company. 

* * * 


A. J. Gerlach Heads Mil- 
waukee Industrial Advertisers 


A. J. Gerlach, of the National Equip- 
ment Corporation, was elected president 
of the Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers at its annual meeting. 
He succeeds Forrest U. Webster, Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company. 

R. A. Shilbauer, Chain Belt Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president and 

. P. Niessen, Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * «* 


Marie Davies Heads Women’s 
Club of Providence 


Marie Davies was elected president 
of the Woman’s Advertising Club 
Providence, R. I., at its recent annual 
dinner and election of officers. She suc- 
ceeds Mildred Paul. 

lice Casey was elected vice-president 
and Maybelle Tolman was made corre- 
qqenene secretary. Florence O'Neil was 
elected recording secretary and Sylvia 
Paradis, treasurer. Miss rena Adams 
was toastmistress during the dinner. 
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Open Sesame to the 


(?hain 


IGHTY factor in the com- 

mercial life of our times, the 
chain store sells to millions who 
pass America’s busiest corners with 
money in their pockets. 

Woolworth, Atlantic & Pacific, 
Grant, Kresge, J. C. Penney, United 
Cigar Stores, Kroeger, Safeway, 
Piggly Wiggly, Liggett’s, The May 
Company, Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward and others are 
names to be conjured with. 

The advertiser who is interested 
in the markets covered by these 
great chain store organizations will 
find in The American Weekly a 
publicity medium not easy to ignore. 

In one out of every four of the 
buying homes of the nation. The 
American Weekly, greatest of all 
magazines, lays the national ad- 
vertiser’s message before the tre- 
mendous total of nearly 6,000,000 
families concentrated in the rich 
areas where chain stores thrive. 

The significance of these facts 
is well known to some of America’s 
most successful advertisers who 
have invested heavily and profit- 
ably in American Weekly white 
space. 

Their significance is well known 


Store 


also to chain store executives whose 
shelf space is valuable and who 
only understand the language of 
consumer demand. 

Why the great effectiveness of 
this medium? 

First of all, The American 
Weekly concentrates and dominates 
in 536 of America’s 812 towns 
and cities of 10,000 population and 
over. 

In each of 185 cities, it reaches | 
out of every 2 families. 

In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50% 

In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 
30 to 40%. 

In another 117 cities, 20 to 30%. 

And, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 fami- 
lies in thousands of other communities 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 

These families, located in America’s 
richest buying areas, represent 4 of the 
entire country’s consuming capacity! 

The cost? Amazingly low. The lowest, 
in fact, of any magazine media in America! 

ere can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


1929 was a banner year and American 
Weekly revenue for the first five 
months was the greatest for any sim- 
ilar period in its history. The first 
five months of 1930 SHOW A SUB- 
STANTIAL increase in American 
Weekly advertising over 1929. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Pages 
The Spur (2 issues) 


Town & Country (2 issues) . 139 
House & Garden .......- 115 
Country Life ........s0. 104 
Nation’s Business ........ 142 
The Sportsman ........+- 82 
Vanity Fair ......ceseees 77 
Arts & Decoration ....... 72 
Cosmopolitan eeeeceseseces 111 
American Home ........+- 65 
American ..ccccccsccccces 92 
Forbes (2 May issues) .. 89 
House Beautiful ........ 58 
American Golfer ........ 50 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 64 
World's WO Seaccbcces 64 
Magazine of Wall Street 

(3 May issues) ........ 62 
Field & Stream .......+.+-. 62 
Popular Mechanics ...... 114 
American Boy .......+++ 35 
Review of Reviews ...... 51 
Redbook TOrCee eee ee eee ee 50 
Begs” Life cccccedcdcoces 31 
Popular Scence Monthly.. 49 
International Studio ..... 29 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 43 
Harpers Magazine ....... 81 
Motion Picture .......+... 38 
National Sportsman ...... 37 
WES oc ncddendasadeeed 25 
True Detective Mysteries... 33 
Normal Instructor ........ 20 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 60 
Country Club Magazine... 20 
SOE oo ccccknubereeeckat 29 
Physical Culture ........ 28 
Motion Picture Classic .. 27 
Hunting & Fishing ...... 27 
Golden Book ............ 27 
True Romances .......... 27 
a pee ere 26 
tMentor-World Traveler.... 25 
og ee ae ee 45 
Home & Field ........... 16 
Forest & Stream ........ 23 
Science & Invention ...... 22 
Nomad ee ee a 23 
Elks Magazine ........... 20 
True Experiences ....... 22 
Dream World ......0.005 21 
Open Road for Boys...... 20 
RR ....cen cuneeoee 19 
Seresnland .. .<czivaieiines 19 


Lines 
115,761 
93,076 
72,607 
69,745 
$61,086 
51,508 
48,483 
48,342 
47,589 
41,015 
39,599 
38,209 
36,840 
31,391 
28,890 
27,308 


26,598 
26,551 
25,606 
23,541 
21,989 
21,441 
21,416 
21,213 
19,176 
18,407 
18,088 
16,320 
16,040 
16,037 
14,277 
13,355 
13,349 
12,759 
12,390 
12,007 
11,762 
11,726 
11,665 
11,579 
10,945 
10,854 
10,163 
10,050 

9,722 

9,585 

9,495 

9,344 

9,268 

9,165 

8,368 

8,280 

8,265 
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Axioms in 
Selective 
Marketing 


Axiom 1: Purchase of major 
items of business and indus- 
trial equipment and supplies 
is concentrated in the main 
executive office or the office 
of the main factory. 


Axiom 2: The largest and 
most profitable volume in 
this field is to be had from 
businesses with a _ capital 
rating of $100,000 and over. 


Axiom 3: Successful selective 
marketing calls for an adver- 
tising program broader in its 
scope than either concen- 
trated direct-mail advertising 
or the exclusive use of trade 
papers. 


Send for our presentation of 
the value of FORBES in the 
profitable, selective market- 
ing of industrial and commer- 
cial products, equipment and 
services. 


v 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago. ..General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit . . . Blanchard-Nichols 
Coleman, Representatives, Atlanta, Les 

San i Seattle. 
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ASLEEP 
For 20 Years! 


Rip Van Winkle Had 
Nothing on Many 
Concerns .... if You 
Judge Them by 
Their Letterheads 


And who doesn’t? Every letter 
is an Opportunity to create a 
good iss ression. Is your letter- 

cad faithfully representing your 
company ? 

Many times a good sales 
letter will call for a “Yes” re- 
sponse but the letterhead says 
“No”....“An old-fashioned 
outfit”. ...““On their last legs”. 

Business men, in 44 states, 
have awakened to the business- 
building possibilities in Mon- 
roe letterheads. Designed by 
letterhead specialists, they em- 
ploy a judicious use of ‘color 
and just the right amount of 
advertising suggestion. 


The Letterheads You Have 
Often Admired 


Now you know who produces them! 
They may cost a fraction of a cent 
more per letterhead than your present 
letterhead . . . but many tests have 
proved their superior sales value. . . 
and economy. 

PORTFOLIO FREE, containing 
samples, full details and prices. 
Simply write for it. 


Monroe 
Letterhead 
Corporation 
167 North Union, .. . Akron, Ohio 
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Psychology 
American Legion 
Radio News 

True Confessions 
Scientific American 
American Motorist 


Picture Play 
Nature Magazine 
The Scholastic (2 May is.) 14 
St. Nicholas 
American Mercury 
Rotarian 
Association Men 
Am. Forests & Forest Life 11 
Extension Magazine 
*National Republic 
Newsstand Group 
Bookman 
Munsey Combination 
Current History 
Street & Smith Combination 
Blue Book 
*Smaller Page Size. 
tThe Mentor combined with 
Traveler. 


t Includes advertising in Extra F 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping ...... 158 
Woman’s Home Companion 91 


Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

True Story 

Photoplay 

DE Ui:¢60%4n000%dese 

Junior League Magazine... 

Farmer’s Wife 

Modern Priscilla 

The Parents’ Magazine ... 

Smart Set 

Household Magazine 

Woman’s World 

Needlecraft 

American Girl 

Junior Home Magazine 

People’s Popular Monthly. 

Child Life 

John Martin’s Book 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 13 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(May Issues) 

MacLean’s (2 issues) ....100 

Can. Homes & Gardens ..100 

Mayfair 

Canadian Home Journal... 66 

Western Home Monthly .. 53 


June 12, 


1930 


Lines 
7,851 
7,719 
7,620 
7,293 
6,867 
6,860 
6,721 
6,578 
5,995 
5,735 
5,731 
5,581 
5,200 


4,978 


World 
dition 


91,620 
77,596 
76,024 
67,735 
61,877 
54,297 
42,790 
35,310 
32,149 
29,079 
20,636 
17,946 
14,574 
14,532 
14,459 
14,104 
11,352 

9,965 

9,056 

8,953 


63,079 
54,772 
46,115 
36,784 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
COMPANY, INC. 


| announces the 
rm appointments. of 


2,856 
2,632 
1,835 


a WARREN C. AGRY 


h World 


1 Edition as 
eS 
7139 Advertising Manager 
76,024 
67,735 
61,877 


“=| Good Housekeeping 


35,310 


JOHN R. BUCKLEY 


as 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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Pages Lines 
The Chatelaine 20,569 
Rod & Gun in Canada ... 32 13,752 Christian Herald 


MAY WEEKLIES Outlook 
May 2-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..134 91,451 Churchman 
New Yorker 28,222 New Republic 
Collier’s 27,222 May 29-81 
American Weekly 24,935 Saturday Evening Post.. 
Time Collier’s 
Literary Digest ........ 33 New Yorker 
Liberty Literary Digest 
Business Week Liberty 
Christian Herald Life 
Churchman 


The Nation Christian Herald 
Totale for May 
Churchman Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Republic New Yorker 
May 8-14 i Collier’s 
Saturday Evening Post.. Wet padcdciccad ccd 
New Yorker American Weekly 
Collier’s Literary Digest 
American Weekly Liberty 
Business Week 
Literary Digest ..... aes 
SAD acdecccccesoceess Christian Herald 
Business Week Judge 
The Nation 
Christian Herald Outlook 
The Nation Churchman 
New Republic 5,951 
New Republic RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Churchman ; FICATIONS 
May 15-21 : The Spur (2 issues)..172 115,761 
Saturday Evening Post. . Town & Country (2is.)139 93,976 
Collier’s Vogue (2 issues) 91,620 
New Yorker Harper’s Bazaar 77,596 
Ladies’ Home Journal.112 76,024 
House & Garden 72,607 
Country Life 69,745 
MacLean’s (2 May is.)100 69,686 
Good Housekeeping ..158 67,735 
Can. Ho. & Gar. (May)100 63,079 
~Woman’s Home Comp. 91 61,877 
. Nation’s Business 
. Mayfair (May) 
. McCall’s 


American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 

Business Week 


PNMPLA HPS 


© 


4,364 
Christ‘an Herald 3,893 
3,597 
The Nation 2,750 
Churchman 2,125 
Outlook : 1,775 . The Sportsman 
New Republic 870 Vanity Fair 
May 22-28 Lines Arts & Decoration 
Saturday Evening Post. . 84,306 . Cosmopolitan 
New Yorker 28,979 . Can. Ho. Jour. 
Collier’s 24,992 . Pictorial Review 
24,862 . American Home 
American Weekly 22,022 American 
Literary Digest 13,058 23. Forbes (2 May is.).... 89 
Liberty 10,796 . House Beautiful 
Business Week 9,652 . West. Ho. Mo. (May) 53 


ee et 
aAkhwnrd- Oo 





5,951 


DVERTIS- 
LASSI- 


115,761 
93,976 
91,621 
77,5% 
76,024 
72,607 
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FACTORY OWNERS SHOULD READ THIS SPECIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


DID YOU EVER 
TAKE A PROSPECT 
THROUGH THE PLANT? 


He is dazzled at the wonders of science which you usually 
take for granted. He will buy your product because he 
has seen it made—he was impressed — it’s in his mind. 


Underwood Industrial Photographs — of your plant and 
the manufacture of your product—will do the same sort 
of selling job when you use them in your advertising. We 
have special artists for this work—artists who can portray 
the drama and hidden beauty of your factory. That’s what 
catches your prospect’s eye. That’s what makes him re- 
member you. 


Write us about Industrial Photography. Let us send you 
actual photographic specimens of some of the outstand- 
ing work that we have done. 


B50 WEST 55% ST-NEW YORK-N-Y 
—seaere Kae 
WELLINGTON STE -TORONTO-CAN 


AND UNDERWOOD 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE ADVERTISING 


1930 
Lines 
93,076 


Town & Country (2 issues). 
72,607 


House & Garden 
Country Life 

MacLean’s (2 May issues). 
Vanity Fair 

Nation’s Business 
House Beautiful 

Arts & Decoration 
Forbes (2 May issues) 
Cosmopolitan 

American 

American Home 
Popular Mechanics 

Field & Stream 

World’s Work 

Redbook 

Popular Science Monthly 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 
Review of Reviews 
Harpers Magazine 
American Boy 

Boys’ Life 

Outdoor Life & Recreation. 
International Studio 
Atlantic Monthly 
Motion Picture 

Physical Culture 
National Sportsman 
Theatre 

Scribner’s 

True Romances 

Sunset 

Science & Invention 
Forum 

Scientific American 

St. Nicholas 


Munsey Combination 2,632 


1928 
Lines 
92,148 
85,125 
73,329 
57,961 


1929 
Lines 
104,489 
94,613 





1,083,548 


WOMEN’S 
91,620 
76,024 
77,596 
67,735 
61,877 
54,297 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size. 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazaar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
McCall’s 

Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

True Story 

Photoplay 

Modern Priscilla 

Woman’s World 

Household Magazine 
American Girl 

Needlecraft 

People’s Popular Monthly.. 


629,925 


WEEKLIES 
‘ 397,084 
140,312 
136,221 
$95,827 
"47,494 
73,593 
$100,659 
19,996 
16,932 
$10,555 


1,038,673 


*Smaller Page Size. 


Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 
Liberty 

Literary Digest 

Time 

Life 

Christian Herald 
Outlook 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tFour Issues. 


Grand Totals 2,752,146 


1,291,144 1,100,119 
MAGAZINES 
130,534 117,083 
74,387 84,320 
85,831 73,164 
79,678 75,789 
58,350 56,304 
49,371 46,326 
38,179 36,676 
31,557 41,481 
28,798 26,279 
25,929 23,664 
18,445 16,320 
11,509 13,499 
13,985 9,746 
9,587 7,686 
7,964 7,480 
7,249 5,811 


671,353 641,619 


(5 May Issues) 
$348,731 $332,285 
$120,614 $111,830 
$99,739 $67,373 
184,946 
*147,284 
$78,798 
76,709 
29,756 
$21,882 


13,080 15,708 


1927 
Lines 
88,399 
89,514 
69,986 


1,104,163 


119,164 
90,692 
71,715 


632,658 


$358,158 
$99,278 


$17,591 


Total 
Lines 


66,243 
56,934 





921,530 859,795 


2,884,027 2,601,533 


851,528 


2,588,349 10, 


3,671,526 


826,055 
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The Mentor...June Bride 
of the World Traveler 


and the World Traveler sup- 
ports a recent scientific theory 
that time flows two ways. 


To combination of The Mentor 


World Traveler saw Time through 
binoculars. 


The Mentor saw Time in a crystal. 


One discovered the new, the other 
uncovered its relation to the old. 


Thus, together, they are a liaison 
of a Diary and a Passport ...a 
Woman with a Quill and a Man 
with a Quest ... for man's work is 
to undertake, but woman's is to 
understand. 


World Traveler will continue to 
scan the international scene for 
modes, personalities and events, 
treating topography and top hats 
pictorially, and serving as a guide 
to what to do, where to go and 
how to get there. 


But The Mentor will furnish the 
background. 


And the best brains will still furnish 
The Mentor 


This unique publication, for seven- 
teen years the liaison officer of 
the epochs, will tell you “what it's 
all about.” 


Surrounded by a faculty of writers 
and artists of international repute, 
it will show by psychological de- 
duction the influence of yesterday 
on today, for the information and 
entertainment of those more in- 
terested in the riddle of the Sphinx 
than the comedy, of its broken 
nose! 


The Mentor-World Traveler will 
have a quickened editorial con- 
cept but the same editorial point 
of view. 


Will speak as a unit for the glory 
of a greater publication and a 
wider circumference of friends. 


A magazine for cosmopolites. 
Better than you've ever known it! 
Fiction, Fashions and Photography. 
Truths, Trends and Travel. 
Portents, Politics and People 

And their historical analogies 


Two magazines in one . The 
Montague of Travel and The 
Capulet of Thought! 


‘ 


At Home to “both your houses“! 


June, 1930. 


Merging Names Without 


Submerging Identities 


The Mentor-World Traveler 


George R. Martin, Publisher 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


LONDON 
ll Haymarket, S. W. |. 


PARIS 


0,826,055 . 
7* 2 Rue de la Paix 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N interview with Max Schmel- 

ing by Dick Williams, sports 
writer of the New York World, 
reveals the interesting, if some- 
what disturbing, information that 
the German fighter who meets 
Jack Sharkey this week at the 
Yankee Stadium, does not propose 
to remain in the boxing business 
long, even should he win the heavy- 
weight championship. 

“He hopes,” writes Mr. Wil- 
liams. “after he has made all the 
money he needs for his business 
ventures out of fighting, to be- 
come an advertising expert. He 
can discuss this business with sur- 
prising technical knowledge and 
amazing appreciation of its many 
facts. He worked as a boy in an 
advertising agency, and even when 
the great sums to be made in the 
ring beckoned him, was reluctant 
to leave it. He refers to it as the 
science of informing the unin- 
formed by means of direct, concise 
methods,” 

The definition of advertising of- 
fered by Schmeling augurs well. 
Many an advertising man has at- 
tempted a definition with less suc- 
cess. Mr. Williams describes 
Schmeling as an “unusually intelli- 
gent fellow,” possessing “a sound 
mind with a surprisingly direct 
method of reasoning, which is the 
keynote of substantial psychology.” 
The Schoolmaster welcomes Mr. 
Schmeling back into the advertis- 
ing business. 

This welcome is extended, of 
course. with reservations. In ad- 
vertising, the Schoolmaster warns 
him he must curb his fistic inclina- 
tions. When those occasions arise, 
as undoubtedly they will, when Max 
feels the urge to send a client to 
the floor with a halftone to the jaw 
and a line cut to the left eye, he 
must restrain himself. He must 
not handle clients the way he hopes 
to handle Sharkey. It just isn’t 
done. -In interviewing space sales- 
men, of course, Max’s experience 
in the ring ought to stand him in 
good stead. He can, undoubtedly, 
take on anywhere from ten to fif- 


teen in the morning without exert. 
ing himself too much. 

As a consoling thought for space 
salesmen, however, it is likely that 
Mr. Schmeling’s advertising ac. 
tivities will take place, not in 
America, but in the land of the 
Berlin convention. 

* a — 

On the counter of a suburban 
store the Schoolmaster saw a sign 
which said, “Gillette Razors—2sc.” 
He remembered that several days 
previously he had seen on the same 
counter a stack of Gillettes and 
packages of two brands of shaving 
cream being sold as a part of the 
famous Gillette-Colgate-Palmolive 
deal. The Schoolmaster asked 
questions. 

“Yes, we split the deal.” admitted 
the proprietor of the store. “We 
had it on our counters for a week 
and sold seven razors in combina- 
tion with the shaving cream. Last 
night I decided to see what the 
razors would do by themselves. So 
far today I’ve sold eight razors 
at 25 cents and I’ve still got the 
shaving cream to sell at the regu- 
lar price. It has taken me less than 
a day to move one more razor 
than I sold in a week featuring the 
deal.” 

“What made you decide to split 
the deal?” asked the Schoolmaster 

“A talk I had with the manager 
of a small chain of drug stores in 
the next town,” was the answer 
“Why don’t you see him?” 

The manager was quite willing 
to talk but didn’t want to be 
quoted by name. 

“Got me into trouble once,” he 
said, “and I’m shy now. The 
longer we're in business the less 
we believe in deals. Once i 
a while a deal goes over big and 
then we push it consistently until 
all our deal merchandise is gone. 
More often, however, the deal 
starts well enough and then kind 
of puts out. We can always tell 
at the end of a week whether the 
deal will go over or not. 

“If it isn’t going over, we split 
it. In our stores the Gillette deal 
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Is the letter you send toa present or pros- 
pective customer brilliant, sparkling and full of sales 
argument? Then offer it fittingly. Write, typewrite 
or print iton SUCCESS BON D—a paper that will 
add sparkle and brilliance by its feel, texture and 
appearance. 


Crisp, raggy strength; rich cockle finish and pleas- 
ing color, combined with excellent performance in 
the printers’ hands, makes SUCCESS BOND a 
satisfying choice. 


Success Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 
= Sz a, ON OY eee 
erm Bow Check he (DF Hames 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds end ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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OPPORTUNITY 


In every industry there is at least one 
concern, frequently only one, in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of a business 
slump. 


And when the slump is over to come 
out a little more on top of the heap 
than before. 

These are times of trial to many busi- 
nesses; they. are also times of oppor- 
tunity. 

Every business has its neglected oppor- 
tunities. What are yours? You know 
some of them perhaps— 


But there are others you do not know 
that an Eastman survey will uncover. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
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went pretty well, so we didn’t spii 
it until we got down to a fey 
dozens. As a rule, though, 
split. 

“I can’t explain why deals don' 
go as well as they used to. Tak 
the Gillette deal, for instance. The 
only reason I can figure out for its 
slowing down is that we've about 
skimmed off the cream of all th 
men who either are users of Col 
gate and Palmolive and also wan 
a Gillette or who are willing tp 
shift their brand for one tube, any. 
way, in order to get a Gillette 
The fellows who'll buy the razor 
for a quarter are those who ar 
so wedded to one shaving cream 
that they won’t take another brand 
as a gift. 

“Women are supposed to be bar- 
gain hunters, but they don’t always 
fall for deals. Just recently we 
had a cosmetic-cleaning tissue ded 
fall flatter than a pancake. Womea 
wouldn’t shift their brand of cos- 
metic just to get some cleaning 
tissue and once we had exhausted 
those women who used the par- 
ticular brand of cosmetic the deal 
was through. The others preferred 
to buy the brand they wanted ani 
pay extra for the cleaning tissue” 

“Incidentally,” the Schoolmaster 
asked, “did the Gillette deal kil 
all your sales for the $1 razor and 
box ?” 

“Well, it hit the sales pretty 
badly, naturally. But we wer 
surprised at how many we sold a 
$1. The reason for that is, | 
guess, that some men were mort 
willing to pay $1 and get a cor 
tainer than they were to get th 
razor free without a container.” 

* * 


This same deal had repercussions 


in Kansas City, Mo. The Wal 
green chain of drug stores and th 
Katz chain are having a knockot 
and dragout price-cut battle in tha 
city. Colgate-Palmolive has nd 
yet released its deal in that section 
The understanding was that = 
would be announced June 15. 
Walgreen spiked this plan. 
parently, Walgreen took raz0m 
suoplied for its Eastern stores ani 
shipped them to Kansas City 
These were offered under ti 
terms of the combination plar. ! 
then as a final artistic touch, W 
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A Small 
Advertising Agency 
Wanted 


A well established 4A 
Agency of medium size, with 
offices in Chicago, enjoying 
substantial billing and ample 
financial resources desires to 
expand its organization. 


This opportunity will inter- 
est the owners of a small 
agency or an individual who 
may be operating independ- 
ently. 


All replies will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


Address “U,”” Box 277 


Printers’ Ink 














_ Ship 
printed matter 
correct postage 


Avosd waste 
and returns... 
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green substituted its own shaving 
cream for Colgate and Palmolive 
cream. 

If the razors Walgreen sold in 
Kansas City were not obtained 
through the deal, then that chain 
simply stole Colgate’s thunder. [{ 
the razors were obtained through 
the deal, what has happened—or 
will happen, if they are not yet 
received—to the tubes of Colgate 
and Palmolive shaving cream that 
are supposed to accompany them? 

Such are the niceties of combi- 
nation free deal offers! 

~ * ” 


This price war in Kansas City 
is a most interesting affair. Ciga- 
rettes are being sold for 10 cents 
a pack. Toothpastes, . shaving 
creams, cosmetics and certain pro- 
prietaries—all of them the most 
heavily advertised brands—are 
being sold for just about half 
price, and in some instances for 
less than half price. 

As always happens, the indepen- 
dents are buying their supplies 
from the warring chains. The 
chains, to forestall this, are past- 
ing their labels on each package 
The independents, not to be denied, 
have had larger labels printed and 
are pasting these right over the 
chain-store labels. 

So this is modern merchandis- 
ing ! 

- 8 

To the Schoolmaster’s desk there 
comes an idea from London. On 
the inside flap of the. jacket for 
the novel “Archibald,” by Fred- 
erick Markham, which is the nom 
de plume for a prominent adver- 
tising agent, is a synopsis of the 
book. 

It is perforated and below it in 
italics this suggestion: 


Detach the above synopsis and send 

it to the friend who is continually 

asking you to recommend a good 

novel. 

* + + 

There is one side to the unusual 
use of a product which is some- 
times overlooked. A man may 5a) 
that the amount used is_infinites- 
imally small. But according to 4 
linoleum man who told the School- 
master so last week, the use 0 
linoleum for the sides of counters 
in the sandwich shops has sold 
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A Successful 


Advertising Executive 
(Available Aug. Ist) 


He has worked his way through every de- 
partment of agency operation including com- 
plete management of offices in New York and 
Chicago. 

He has planned, written, sold and contacted 
campaigns of outstanding character. 

He is a practical man in every sense of the 
word with a real record for profit making. 

Now he is seeking a connection with a com- 
pany in which he can acquire an interest 
after his ability and fitness have been dem- 
onstrated. 

ADDRESS ‘‘X,”’ BOX 279 
PRINTERS’ INK 








WE BEAT’EM TOIT 


the Standard Advertising Register 
— the Red Book — anticipates 
your needs. We are way out in 


front. Subscribe today! 


The Standard Advertismg Regrster 1s a thoroughly 
dependable Serrice giving you the essential detasls 


‘ Nyy zabout National Advertisers and Advertiumg Agencies 
ut large force is constantly busy with revisions. We 
aim to keep abreast of the current changes. There 


nearest office 


Quit Guessing - Get the Register !! 


ational Register Publishing Company 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
7 Water St., Boston 929 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
Ch b of Cc ‘ce Bidg., Les Angeles 


ts no Service so thorough or complete Write our 
nr . . 
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FOR A 
REAL FUTURE 


An account executive now 
handling an aesthetic product 
for women in a clever and 
competent manner, will find 
the conditions ideal in this 
agency; a 50-50 basis of re- 
muneration on his billings, 
plus a liberal share in a style 
account for assisting. 


Address “O,” Box 130 


Printers’ Ink 














POCKET-SIZE 
CATALOGS 


Through the use of the “‘Photoffset” proc- 
ess, we can furnish you with a pocket- 
size edition of your catalog without re- 
setting type or making cuts. A miniature 
catalog would be convenient and valuable 
for your salesmen, or the salesmen of 
jobbers and distributors. The unit cost 
is reasonable, even in small quantities. 
“‘Photoffset” can also be used to reprint 
a small booklet in a larger page size. 
Send a copy for quotation. 


JOSHUA MEIER 
“Photoffset” Reproduction Service 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 





New 
Design 
Service 
for 
ADVERTISERS 
ARTISTS 
NEWSPAPERS 
PRINTERS 
Everyone in Sales, * Advertis ing, or Merchan- 
dising has a _ oe examination privilege of 
these designs. only check or money-order. 
One folder iredig” ; and Ten Plates—$20.00. 
CRAFTON DESIGN SERVICE, CRAFTON, PA. 
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many a square yard in a Middle 
Western city. It seems that the 
local salesman for a linoleum-lay. 
ing concern first suggested the idea 
to the lunchroom owner when the 
sides of his counters were scarred 
by lunchers who scuffed their feet, 
The salesman sold the lunchroom 
man some unusual designs in black 
and white which saved the sides of 
his counters. Many a person lunch- 
ing there asked where a similar 
design could be secured. So much 
so that the lunchroom man told 
the linoleum salesman, who passes 
the story on for the benefit of the 
Class. 

“The quantity of material used 
in this way is very small,” he tells 
s, “but I figure out that the amount 
of attention it has attracted by 
customers asking about it has been 
as valuable for the sale of more 
linoleum as if a hundred times the 
amount had been used.” 

* * 


It’s a grand and glorious feeling 
to be able to say, “I told you so,” 
and while it may not be considered 
socially or ethically proper to yield 
to the temptation to boast of the 
accuracy of our predictions, the 
Schoolmaster is going to indulge 
himself at least this once. 

Attentive students may remem- 
ber that some months ago, when 
the commercial world was buz- 
zing with reports of what General 
Motors and other automobile man- 
ufacturers contemplated doing in 
the matter of installing radios in 
automobiles, the Schoolmaster pro- 
tested against this development. 
He objected to it on two grounds: 
First, that it would lead to more 











EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Seeks connection in New York City or 
Northern Jersey; age 30; Christian; now 
advertising manager large institution; 
15 years’ experience; 6 years’ thoro 
newspaper training as secretary to prom- 
inent adver- 
tising, business manager, respectively. 
Address “T,”’ Box 276, Printers’ Ink. 
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accidents because the driver’s at- 
tention would be constantly di- 
verted, and, second, on the ground 
of an already existing noise nui- 
sance. He predicted that unless 
these two factors were circum- 
yented by the automobile manufac- 
turers, they would find themselves 
in trouble. 

Now he hears that the States of 
Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire have declined to register au- 
tomobiles equipped with radio re- 
ceivers. Moreover, the automotive 
registration officials of these States 
are energetically trying to induce 
other States to follow them. 


E. J. Finneran Appointed by 
National Dairy Corporation 


E. J. Finneran has been appointed di- 
rector of sales and advertising of the 
National Dairy Corporation, New York. 
He was formerly with the General Ice 
Cream Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y., 
now a subsidiary of the National Dairy 
Corporation, in a similar capacity. Be- 
fore his connection with the General 
Ice Cream Company, he was vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the Gard- 
ose Company, Inc., New 
ork. 


Oklahoma City Agency 
Becomes Two 


Ray K. Glenn, formerly of the Os- 
borne-Glenn Advertising gency, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has started his own 
advertising business at 1110 Petroleum 
Bullding, that city. Miss Leno Osborne, 
Mr. Glenn’s former partner, is also 
operating an advertising business under 
her own name. 


Curtis First Quarter Profits 
Gain 
Net income of the Curtis Publishing 
Company for the first quarter of 1930 
amounted to $6,533,142, a new record. 
It is estimated that Curtis profits for 
the first six months of this year ending 
June 30, will be in excess of the $11,- 


a reported for the first hal of 
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Part Owner 
Retiring from 
Advertising Agency 


Rare opportunity to se- 
cure interest in recognized 
agency, financially sound 
and with splendid reputa- 
tion. 


Part owner retiring does 
not influence any business. 
Remaining principals have 
record of advertising and 
sales successes and many 
active accounts. 


$6,000 minimum require- 
ment. $15,000 will secure 
nearly one third interest. 
Activeconnection or silent 
participation if desired. 


Address “V,” Box 278, 


Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION! 


PRINTER... 
Es 


OU can now arrange to “add” to 

your force the services and counsel 
of an art director and supervisor of 
production without paying an expensive 
salary. 








For a very reasonable service fee or 
other practical basis your Booklets, Fold- 
ers, Broadsides, Display Cards, Typog- 
raphy and Art Work can acquire that 
modern, well-planned look that brings re- 
peated business as well as new clients. 


A complete knowledge of all phases of 
printing, reproduction, layout, etc., that 
gets expensive results economically. . . . 


Address: 
“M.G.,” 7th Floor, 386 Fourth Ave.,N. Y.C. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted for a high-grade trade publication. 
Please give full particulars as to territory 
covered, facilities for getting business, 
basis of remuneration, etc. Box, 323, P. 


FOR SALE 
COMPLETE ELLIOTT EQUIP- 
MENT FOR MAGAZINE MAIL- 
ING. BOX 354,P.1. 

ATTENTION—PRINTERS 
Young lady, owner of direct mail ad- 
vertising concern, who has accounts and 
live solicited leads, wishes to associate 
with reputable printing house. Box 
324, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 

39” x 56” Two Color Miehle. 
Automatic Suction Feeder. 
Bases. Eight hundred hooks. 
Ink Agitators. Fine condition. 
diate delivery, Box 320, Printers’ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





Dexter 
Warnock 
Ortleb 
Imme- 


Ink. 





EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN—JUN- 


IORS — SECRETARIES — CLERICAL 


Muncy Placement Service 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 
of employment bureau of AAAA, 


wtteb HELP WANTED 


CAN YOU SELL ADS for a magazine 
almost 2 years old with a id circula- 
tion that is rapidly increasing? If so, 
we have a fine opportunity for you. 
Write Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


Would You Like to Be Advertising 
Manager of a quality professional pub- 
lication? Can you sell? Can you teach 
others to sell? Do you know how to 
prepare your own direct-mail promotion 
material? State experience fully in strict 
confidence. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE ART connections wanted. 
We wish to make contacts with artists 
within reasonable distance; Central Ohio. 
State type of work in which you spe- 
cialize and other information upon which 
we can open up correspondence and 
direct contact. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising —Assistant Manager 


Leading industrial concern in Montreal, 
Canada, requires young man (30-35) with 
executive ability and successful all-around 
obviriicleg experience. Apply, giving 
complete record of education and busi- 
ness experience, references, indication 
salary expected and when available. 
(Present staff advised of this advertise- 
ment.) Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED— Woman Art Director to select 
illustrations and work directly with ar. 
ists in studio. Preferably one who has 
taught art and thoroughly understands 
figure drawing. Tact and personality im. 
portant, Excellent opportunity for fine 
person. Box 333, Printers’ Ink 





ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE AND 
CONTACT MAN 

Ohio agency wants a man to take over 
one or two accounts now booked which 
allow time to develop other new business 
Agricultural account experience desirable 
State experience and products handled, 
also other information for our first cor 
respondence. Box 350, Printers’ Ink, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALES BULLETINS 


in 4 colors with cartoon illustrations—made 
from your own copy—low cost—150 only 
$7.75. Write for samples and prices. M.S 
BUSH, 52 W. Chippewa, Buffalo, N. Y 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD BUY FOR PROGRESSIVE man. man 
ufacturer. Advertising manager 4 years; 
agency 8; ee 16 states. American 
Christian. Thirty-four. Name best offer 
Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


Available — Artist — versatile — experi. 
enced—Five years’ general artwork. Four 
years directing applied art. Com- 
plete command modern prin 
ciples. Box 351, Printers’ Ink 


College graduate, 1925, desires connec- 
tion with growing publishing organization. 
Have handled all phases of advertising, 
production, editorial; layout, copy, make- 
up and feature work. Box 315, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Competent ; experienced; has handled lead- 
ing class, trade, and general publications. 
Practical knowledge of all branches. Box 
332, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative 
eg tow rd successful experience. 
and Trade fields. Now employed. 
new connection. Box 328, Printers’ Ink 


SECRETARY—Young woman with 
ceptiona: experience in advertising. Has 
executive ability—is expert stenographer. 
Wishes position as confidential secretary 
to busy executive. Can furnish highest 
references from well-known advertising| 
men. Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


copy CONTACT 
Twelve years’ experience, copy, contact, 
copy chief, adv. mgr. Age 31. Christian. 
Married. At present account executivy 
with 4-A ageney handling large national 
account. opy appearing regularly 
leading magazines and newspapers. Mi 
mum $12,000.00 to start Box 345, P.I 
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STENOGRAPHER: Competent, oe | as- 
sistant, efficient in handling detail. —_ 
rience covers Magazine, advertising, sales 
and technical work. High schoo I grad 
Salary $30.00. Box 341, P. 


Young Man—10 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, advertising, editorial. an write, 
cel, create ideas; knows copy, news, pub- 
licity and promotion. Desires position in 
or near New York City. Box 343, P. I. 


YOUNG MAW desires position with Ad- 
vertising agency, Four years’ experience 
n Mechanics of Production, one and a 
half years’ Type Layout and Visualiza- 
tion. Good reference. Box 353, P. I. 
VISUALIZER. ART DIRECTOR 
Originated illustration ideas, type arrange- 
ment, physical appearance many success- 
ful big national campaigns; New Yorker; 
go anywhere. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. _ 


~ ARTIST 
Pre-eminent French modernist— 
—_¥ -Cut-out—Box-wrap— 
Label. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


usrist- LETTERING and LAYOUT 


Modern individual style. Eight years’ 
experience. Full or part time. Box 
318, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 
Trade journal, young, four years’ 
xperience leading trade journals. 
Best references. Box 325, P. I. 


Editor—30. formerly director of two in- 
justrial publications, feature and editorial 

er, excellent record: capable manage- 
nent of large publication or one-man job, 
pecialized writing popular or technical. 
Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 














COPY WRITER who is.svlendid visual- 

er. Ten years’ outstanding experience 
creating national, mail order, direct maii 
largest accounts; formerly New York 
most prominent agencies; go anywhere. 
Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-—Young 
man, now with a paint manufacturer. seeks 
a change anywhere. A seasoned, portable- 
pounder po typographical tailor with 5 
years’ printing experience. Will consider 
opportunity first. Box 316. Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR —Fully qualified along 
Art and Printing lines. with new and sav- 
ing ideas—-A-1 sketcher, color. lettering, 
embossing, lithographing, haii-tone, pres- 
ently busy, seeks position where his broad 
experience is necessary. Box 347, P. I. 








COPY AND CONTACT MAN 
Young. Six years’ rich agency experience 
covering some outstanding consumer and 
trade paper campaigns, production, re- 
search and account executive work. Send 
for my copy samples. Box 337. P. 


YOUNG MAN, age 27, would like a 
position with a publishing house or adver- 
tising agency. Wo- ked way through Yale 
1925. Five years’ business experience in 
New York City, including 3 years with 
large metropolitan dailies in merchandis- 
ing and research departments, as well as 
selling display advertising. Box 342, P. I. 


ASSISTANT 


Ex PERIENCE: 














AGE 29. BOX 338. P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR 





Successful Young Advertising Man 
Driving to West Coast in July. Seeking 
jonnection with progressive business, or 

Fifteen years’ newspaper ex- 
Expert in copy and layout. 
Write or wire me. Box 330, P. I. 


He's an able production man, 
ho also creates forceful layouts. Young 
nough to be adaptable to your needs; 
d enough to know his job and under- 
jake responsibility. Box 317, 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE— 
-xperienced. able, reliable, straight thinker, 
jonstructive worker. Valuable agency ac- 
uaintance in Chicago and nearby states. 
n position to represent one or two high- 
lass consumer, trade or class publica- 
ions. Box 352, P. I., Chicago Office. 

: FIGURE ARTIST 

teator of ideas and modern layouts. 
ow employed, but maiing for a good 
gency or large printing house connec- 
ion. Experienced agency and direct-mail 
an. Young and marri Box 346, P. 1. 


ndustrial Advertising Man 


l years, married, 15 years’ expe- 
ence sales. advertising, operated 
Wh agency past several years. 
ant connection manufacturer or 
dustrial agency. Box 344, 

























COPY AND IDEA MAN 


Six years’ experience, agency copywrit- 
ing, creative direct mail. contact—good 
background of merchandising and actual 
sales experience. University graduate. 
Young enough to go out and get the 
story: experienced enough to make it in- 
teresting. Now employed but available 
soon. Box 326, P. I. Chicago Office. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Executive wishes to assist his secretary 
in securing a new position. She has had 
eleven years’ diversified experience; 1s 
intelligent, tactful, trustworthy, conscien- 
tious, an unusually efficient stenographer 
and assistant, and has had a good back- 
ground in publishing and advertising 
work, I should like to see her placed 
where her superior qualities will be rec- 
ognized. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. — 


A Diplomatic, Genial. but Forceful 
American, thirty years old, who knows 
Spanish as well as Latin America. is 
anxious to connect with a live, aggres- 
sive company interested in either domes- 
tic or export business. 

He is a thoroughly experienced adver- 
tising and sales promotion man. somewhat 
of an artist, average copy writer. and 
good correspondent. He has a construc- 
tive, colorful imagination, keen powers of 
analysis, and an abnormal insight into 
human nature. Box 336. Printers’ Ink. 
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[he Bis Hospitals Are Big Buyers of 
eating, Piping and Air Conditioning 


he big hospitals, like the big just as it is in the industrial 

S.dustrial plants, office build- plant, office building and all 
gs, theatrical organizations, other types of large construc- 
ublic utilities, ete. retain an tion. 


gineer skilled in the work HEATING. PIPING ad AIR 
operating, maintaining and CONDITIONING reaches this man 
tending heating, piping and in the hospital with the same tech- 

r conditioning equipment. nical data and information that 

f f 4 : attracts his brother engineers in 
ge investment in this equip- the other types of structures, In 
ent in the large modern addition, it reaches the consulting 
iMbspital is often a matter of engineers and big contractors who 


baduods of Ghatmniniie off dels specialize in the larger work. 
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During the first five months 


of 1930 the Chicago Tribune 


3.380.914 
MORE 


lines of advertising than 


any other Chicago paper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Total Average Circulation, May, 1930: 
Daily, 835,423; Sunday, 1,096,066 
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